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Presidents Who Boomed Successors. 


[1° THE newspapers which are saying that Mr. 

Roosevelt is using his influence toward winning 
support for Secretary Taft in the national convention 
of 1908 imagine that he is the first President who did 
anything of this kind? If so, they are far astray. 
Jefferson showed a decided preference, during both of 
his terms, for Madison as his successor, and this helped 
materially to turn the scale in favor of Madison in the 
contest between him and Monroe for the nomination in 
1808. In Monroe’s first term he showed a preference 
for Crawford, his Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
candidacy which would be open at the end of his sec- 
ond term, but before that term ended an estrangement 
came between the two, and Monroe was neutral when 
the final round-up of the aspirants came, in 1824. 
“* You have broken a minister and made a Vice-Presi- 
dent,’’ exclaimed Jackson’s spokesman, Benton, when 
Jackson’s Democratic enemies induced the Whigs to 
join them in defeating Jackson’s friend, Van Buren, 
for minister to England. Jackson put Van Buren in 
the second place on the Jackson ticket in 1832, and let 
it be known that he wanted Van Buren to head a ticket 
of his own in 1836. And Van Buren did head it, and 
was elected. 

It was Lincoln’s influence which aided largely in 
giving the vice-presidency to Johnson at the time of 
Lincoln’s second election in 1864, and thus made John- 
son President at Lincoln’s death éarly in his second 
term, but, of course, neither Lincoln nor anybody else 
in 1864 looked for that break in the succession. Grant 
favored Conkling for the nomination in 1876, and his 
second choice was Morton, of Indiana. Grant was 
against Blaine for the candidacy, and did not look at 
Hayes in the light of a perilous possibility before the 
convention met. Hayes used his efforts to boom his 
Secretary of the Treasury, Sherman, as his successor. 
In his second term Cleveland let his friends know that 
he would like to see Carlisle nominated to succeed him. 
The convention of 1896, however, repudiated Cleve- 
land and all his works, and was stampeded by Bryan. 

From headquarters comes a denial of the report 
that Roosevelt is working for Taft, or anybody else, 
as a successor for 1908, but if he were doing this he 
would not be establishing a precedent nor breaking a 
record. 


Responsibility for Accidents. 


[N THE prevailing agitation against railroads, the 

management of which is attacked for permitting 
accidents, as well as for most of the crimes in the cal- 
endar, the public seems indifferent to the extraordi- 
nary number of steamship disasters—with far greater 
loss of life and property than characterizes the aver- 
age railway accident—which have marked the last few 
months. Yet why should the magnates of the ship- 
ping world—in which the last few months have seen 
the Berlin and Larchmont disasters, and wrecking of 
the Dakota, Suevic, Jebba, Prinz Waldemar, and the 
Princessin Victoria Lwise—escape their share of criti- 
cism for the loss of the lives intrusted to their care ? 
Many causes contribute to the tale of disasters on sea 
and land, but is not one of the prime reasons for the 
increase in their number the less efficient service ren- 
dered by the rank and file of the labor world ; the 
loosening of the ties between employer and employed ? 

This is the view taken by the editor of the Railroad 
Gazette, who says: ‘‘ Effective discipline and uniform 
obedience to orders by the trainmen and trackmen can 
never be secured. The ideal canbe approximated. It 
is a general prevailing opinion among officials that in 
this country we are now not approximating the ideal ; 
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we are retrograding. A lack of zeal and fidelity 
among railroad employés seems to be growing.’’ From 
the statistics of railway accidents furnished by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s bulletins for the 
last five years railroad authorities deduce the conclu- 
sion that eight out of ten are due to the failure of em- 
ployés to obey orders. When a workman was spurred 
to his utmost endeavor by the sense of emulation, the 
quality of his service was naturally higher than that 
rendered by a man who works for his wages, and 
thinks of nothing else but getting as much as he can 
and giving the least in return. 

Great Speeches Win No Prizes. 
“THE New York Times, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Roch- 

ester Democrat and Chronicle, and other papers 
of high standing, have been discussing that Appomat- 
tox-apple-tree speech by which Roscoe Conkling, in 
the national convention in 1880, proposed Grant for a 
third term. It was a powerful speech, and everybody 
who read it at the time, and especially everybody who 
heard it, will be apt to remember sufficient about it, 
and about the man who delivered it and the circum- 
stances which called it forth, to know that it was an 
address which will live in the annals of the age. An 
interesting fact connected with this subject, and one 
which no paper mentioned, is that the historically 
great addresses in the national conventions of the big 
parties have won no prizes for the men in whose favor 
they were made. 

In eloquence and point no other speech in the Whig 
convention in Baltimore in 1852 even remotely ap- 
proached the one which Rufus Choate made for Web- 
ster, but Webster was never a serious factor in the 
balloting. In every one of the fifty-three ballots Fill- 
more and Scott had several times as many votes as 
Webster,and Scott carried off the candidacy. Robert G. 
Ingersoll’s ** plumed-knight ’’ speech in which he said, 
‘’ Like an armed warrior, like a plumed knight, James 
G. Blaine marched down the halls of the American 
Congress and threw his shining tance full and fair 
against the brazen forehead of every defamer of his 
country and maligner of its honor,’’ in the Cincinnati 
convention of 1876, gave Blaine a sobriquet which he 
carried to the end of his life, and it made Ingersoll 
famous. But Hayes and not Blaine won the nomina- 
tion. Conkling’s Appomattox speech in the Chicago 
convention of 1880 in favor of Grant captivated the 
country at the moment, and ‘‘swept the convention 
off its feet’’ (except the delegates). Garfield’s in 
favor of Sherman in the same convention was scarcely 
inferior to Conkling’s in point and power. Neither 
Grant nor Sherman received the candidacy. Garfield’s 
speech for Sherman helped Garfield to get the nomina- 
tion for himself, in the deadloek, although neither he 
nor anybody else at the opening of the convention had 
thought of him as a possibility. When Bryan made 
his ‘* cross of gold ’’ speech which stampeded the Chi- 
cago convention of 1896 he was not, ostensibly, talk- 
ing for himself, nor did anybody in the convention 
think of him in connection with the candidacy at the 
time he got up there to speak. He entered that con- 
vention as a member of a contesting delegation, and 
was unknown to the country at the time, though he 
had the presidential bee in his bonnet and was working 
for his own nomination all the time that he was in the 
convention. 

Champ Clark’s speech proposing Cockrell in the St. 
Louis convention of 1904 was the most breezy and 
eloquent which was delivered there, surpassing Martin 
W. Littleton’s in favor of Parker. But Cockrell 
was far down the list in the voting, and Parker got 
the candidacy. 

In choosing Presidents the people and not the silver- 
tongued orators are dominant in the conventions as 
well as at the polls. 


Vice-Presidents and the Presidency. 


| JNDER the theory of a dozen or two dozen years 
ago the vice-presidency was, for the ambitious 
statesman, the last refuge on the road to oblivion. 
The present incumbent of that office shows that this 
conception is essentially wrong. Charles W. Fair- 
banks, as Vice-President, has been so successful and 
has made himself so popular that he has not only 
strengthened himself but has aided his party. 

When held by the right sort of man, like Mr. 
Fairbanks the vice-presidency is a great office. In the 
even divisions in the Senate consisting of the members 
of only thirteen States, Vice-President John Adams 
gave the casting vote which put twenty-two measures, 
most of them of very great importance, on the statute- 
book. Calhoun, while Vice-President, gave Senator 
Hayne, of his State, the points by which he figured in 
that memorable debate with Webster, which was the 
prelude to nullification. Van Buren’s tact and urban- 
ity in the second office aided powerfully in winning for 
him the first office. Breckinridge, who held the sec- 
ond place on the Buchanan ticket, made such a popu- 
lar official that the Southern end of his party put him 
at the head of its ticket in the Douglas split of 1860. 
If Hamlin had been re-nominated for Vice-President 
in 1864, as many Republicans at that time believed he 
ought to have been, and as the whole country a year 
later wished he had been, the fight between President 
and Congress in 1865-68, when Lincoln’s death sent 
Andrew Johnson to the presidency, would have been 
averted, and the country would have been spared a 
humiliating scandal. 

By his service of eight years in that body as a Sen- 
ator, Mr. Fairbanks became acquainted with nearly 
all its members, and got a very valuable knowledge of 
its atmosphere and its traditions. Thus he was par- 
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ticularly well equipped for the position of its presiding 
officer, which he gained in the election of 1904. He is 
as skillful a parliamentarian as was Colfax, who went 
to the second office in Grant’s first term, and he has won 
a popularity among his associates, and among the lead- 
ers of his party in and out of Congress, equaling that 
which Hobart acquired in the first term of McKinley 
Mr. Fairbanks’s experience in the past two year 
shows the great possibilities for an able, tactful, and 
ambitious statesman which the vice-presidency offers, 
It is not remarkable that at two recent notable public 
demonstrations, one in Baltimore and the other in 
Chicago, Mr. Fairbanks was acclaimed as the ne 
President. 


The Plain Truth. 


HE RIGHT of a State to protect the flag of the r 
tion from abuse as an advertising device has be« 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court, which 
has just passed upon the appeal of two Omaha liquo 
dealers who were fined for decorating their beer-bottk 
with the national colors. The ruling will be applauded 
by patriotic citizens; but there is at least one State in 
which the application of such a law is absurd. That 
State is Massachusetts, in which a decision has been 
rendered against an illustrated paper which published 
a photograph of a little girl carrying a flag with Wash 
ington’s picture pinned to it, the authorities holding 
such an illustration to be a ‘‘ desecration ’”’ of the flag. 
It is easy to make patriotism ridiculous. 


A SUCCESSFUL fight was that of the railroad teleg- 
raphers throughout the country to save their 
hours-of-service bill in the closing days of Congress. 
Their method was as simple as it was effectual. It 
was that of direct personal appeal to Congressmen and 
Senators, every one of the twenty thousand telegraph 
operators sending at least one message to his Con- 
gressman and his Senator. Nothing is so influential 
with legislators as an aroused public opinion, and 
nothing so clearly indicates that as a vast volume of 
personal letters and messages. Even the resolutions 
and memorials of great mass-meetings are not so 
effective. When the voters write or telegraph to 
their representatives in the Legislature and in Con- 
gress they are recognized as being in earnest. The 
example of the railroad telegraphers should be fol- 
lowed by every one who desires wholesome legislation 
on moral questions. A deluge of personal convictions 
and appeals is wondrously persuasive. It brings the 
legislator face to face with his constituents. The 
people are not a mass of nameless chaff. They are 
persons, and when they personally express themselves 
they command the attention of those whom they have 
elected to represent them. Public opinion is_ the 
aggregate of personal convictions. It cannot be defied 
with impunity. We too often forget the value of the 
personal equation. 
|? IS pointed out by the Troy Press that the two- 
cent railroad rate, if established in New York 
State, would, in a number of instances, lead to de- 
cidedly higher cost of transportation for short dis- 
tances, for which railroads are now making a rate 
considerably less than two cents. It is said that the 
same situation exists in all the States, and that, asa 
result of the two-cent rate bills, railroads will with- 
draw all commutation and excursion rates. If, asa 
result of this experience, it be found that the two-cent 
rate involves hardship, the public will itself be to 
blame. General Grant once remarked that the way 
to repeal a bad law was to enforce it, because it 
would become so objectionable that it could not stand. 
If the Western railroads, as that far-sighted and able 
financier, Mr. George J. Gould, asserts, will be unable 
to make a two-cent rate and live, they cannot be 
blamed for canceling all lower rates and demanding 
all that they can get. It is possible that experience 
will show that the two-cent rate will lead to such an 
extension of business that it will bring still greater 
profits. Heretofore, reduction in fares, commutation 
and excursion rates, have increased the traffic. It 
might be well to give the new rate-law a fair trial 
without cutting corners too closely in dealing with the 
traveling public. 
SOME IDEA of the magnitude of the stake for which 
the political leaders play in the corrupt game of 
municipal politics may be gained from the statement 
that the contracting firm of Tammany’s boss, Charles 
F. Murphy, who gained his foothold in politics by 
keeping saloons, held one contract with the «ity of 
New York which was worth $580,000 until the New 
York sinking- fund commission annulled it. Such 
prizes as the reward for successful manipulation of 
conventions are a sufficient explanation of the terrific 
struggles for control among local politicians in al! our 
great cities. It is no wonder that, human nature 
being what it is, they work all the year at the game 
of polities, whereas most of the ‘‘ better element '' of 
the electorate devote to it only a small part of their 
leisure. Nothing but a thorough realization on ‘he 
part of the majority of the voters that good or ad 
government of a city is something that vitally affects 
their financial and other interests will suffice to over 
throw the tyranny of Tammany’s Crokers and Mur- 
phys, who are ‘‘ working for their pocket all the tim 
Now, as never before, the citizens of New York have 
an opportunity to free themselves from this dom)? 
tion of the under-world, and, under the able leaders”!P 
of Governor Hughes and the clean-cut and bril!)°" 
practical workers associated with him, to esta)!'*? 
new standards of government, But it will take ) ''? 
work and plenty of it. 
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PEOPLE 


|NTERNATIONAL jealousies displayed at the Alge- 
ciras conference were perhaps nearer involving 
several nations in hostil- 
ities than the world at 
large suspected. Ac- 
cording to a_ French 
writer in the Paris 
Revue des Deux Monde 8, 
the wills of two strong 
personalities were 
matched when the pro- 
ceedings seemed dead- 
locked——those of Em- 
peror William and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—and the 
President prevailed. M. 
Tardieu says that it was 
solely due to the latter’s 
insistency that the Em- 
peror’s ‘‘spheres of in- 
fluence’’ plan, the adop- 
tion of which would have 
meant the eventual par- 
tition of Morocco, was 
rejected, and a compro- 
mise arrived at by the 
terms of which Span- 
iards will police Tetuan and Laraiche, French Moga- 
dor, Saffi, Mazagan, and Rabat, and mixed French 
and Spanish forces will keep order in Casabianca and 
Tangier. It was further agreed that the inspector- 
general of these forces should be a Swiss, and the 
Swiss Bundesrath has accordingly named Colonel 
Armin Miiller to perform the delicate duties of that 
office. He is an artillery officer of experience in the 
army of the mountain republic, and has always devoted 
himself to his profession, knowing nothing of diplo- 
macy. Perhaps he is better off for this lack, since 
diplomacy has been so near wrecking the peace of 
Europe over Morocco. Colonel Miiller is a cousin of 
the President of Switzerland. 
AN EXPERIMENT that has awakened considerable 
needless and foolish criticism was that of James 
B. Connolly, the well-known author of, sea stories, in 
enlisting in the navy, at the suggestion of President 
Roosevelt, to make a study of battle-ship life. He 
has recently resigned after ten weeks’ service, his un- 
derstanding with the Navy Department having beenthat 
he could leave whenever he chose. Of his object and 
his treatment by his shipmates he says: ‘‘ My object 
in going to the Caribbean Sea with the North Atlantic 
fleet was not to get stories out of the men nor ‘ pump’ 
them, but to study the battle-ship life from the inside, 
I enlisted so that I might the more completely realize 
the enlisted man’s point of view. Whether the men 
treated me well or ill could have nothing to do with 
my learning how a battle-ship is managed, but such of 
the men as I became acquainted with accorded me 
the same treatment that is ever given the well-behaved 
man of average intelligence by red-blooded men every- 
where. They were kind and forbearing, good ship- 
mates all.’’ Connolly enlisted as a landsman, but 
shortly became rated as a yeoman of the first class. 
He was orderly to Admiral Davis during the earth- 
quake troubles at Kingston, Jamaica, and was his per- 
sonal attendant during his controversy with Governor 
Swettenham. 
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THE most unlucky man on the Pacific coast is J. M. 

Scanland, a forceful Bohemian writer, who was 
formerly on 
friendly terms 
with the late Col- 
lis P. Hunting- 
ton. Mr. Scan- 
land is a Confed- 
erate veteran, 
and has never 
had any good 
luck, except upon 
one occasion. 
When General 
McClellan was 
attacking Gen- 
eral Magruder in 
1862, on the Pe- 
ninsula, Private 
Seanland, then 
seventeen years 
old, one day was 
seated, leaning 
against the dirt 
fortification, 
reading a novel. 
A cannon ball 
tore through the 
earthen works 
two feet above, covering him and the book with sand. 
He jumped up, his ears bleeding from the concussion, 
and dropped the book. ‘‘Are you hurt, Johnnie ?’’ 
asked his captain. ‘‘If I had been an upright man I 
would have been killed,’’ replied the young soldier. 
After this episode the iliad of his woes began. He 
has started thirteen daily and weekly newspapers, but 
never on Friday, for he is afraid of the day, and has 
seen his ventures perish from causes in which, he as- 
serts, the element of luck entered. He is a misogy- 
nist, and hates romantic novels. Nearly every check 
he receives is either unsigned or undated, and a drunken 
man lurching along the street will miss twenty men 





J. M. SCANLAND, 
Who bears the title of the most unlucky man 
on the Pacific coast 
Brewster. 
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and hit him with ecatapultic force. When the earth- 
quake came in San Francisco he was there, and lost 
everything, except a copy of Juvenal decrying mar- 
riage. Mr. Scanland never laughs at a joke, and is 
never in an optimistic mood. 
_ 
NE of the most interesting members of the British 
royal family is the Princess Patricia of Con- 
naught, daughter of the 
Duke and’ Duchess of 
Connaught, and niece of 
King Edward. Recent- 
ly the princess accom- 
panied her parents on a 
trip to India, and, it is 
expected, some of the 
results of this journey 
will make it a memora- 
ble one for her. The 
princess is an expert 
photographer, and has 
earned quite a reputa- 
tion by her skill as a 
writer. Before depart- 
ing for the Orient she 
promised to take many 
photographs and to write 
an account of her experiences with the object of pub- 
lishing an illustrated book of travels. In this plan are 
concerned her two American girl friends, Miss Claire 
Frewen and Miss Nelly Post. The three young women, 
it is said, agreed that when the princess returned they 
would form a publication bureau, put her notes and 
pictures in proper shape, and issue them in a hand- 
some volume. The work will not be accessible to the 
general public, for the edition will be limited, and there 
will probably be no copies for sale, as there is no com- 
mercial motive in the undertaking. The book will be 
presented only to selected recipients who are likely to 
value it as a souvenir. 
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(NE OF the most extraordinary developments in 

modern political history is that which has re- 
sulted in the elevation of 
General Louis Botha to the 
premiership of the Transvaal 
colony. Five years ago he 
was fighting at the head of 
his people against the over- 
whelming forces of the Brit- 
ish empire. To-day, through 
the conciliatory policy of the 
imperial government, he is 
one of King Edward’s prime 
ministers, the first figure in 
a self-governing British col- 
ony dominated by the Boers. 
It is a more remarkable state 
of affairs than would have 
been created by the election 
of General Robert E. Lee, in 
1870, as a United States 
Senator from Virginia. 
After the war was over, 
General Botha visited Eng- 
land and became convinced 
that the future of his people lay in the acceptance of 
the fact of British conquest and development under 
the British flag. That he has carried his countrymen 
with him in this sensible course is apparent from the 
outcome. But he has no desire that they shall forget 
the struggle which preceded their present peace and 
prosperity. Speaking of his ruined farm-house in 
Zululand, he said, to a foreign visitor some years ago, 
*‘T shall leave it as it is; I shall never rebuild it. 
I wish my children to see what we have suffered for 
our country.”’ 
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HE CERCLE FRANCAIS, of Harvard University, 
has from year to year secured distinguished French 
scholars and men of letters for its lecturers, and has 
been especially fortunate in its selection for this sea- 
son. The Vicomte Georges d’Avenel is doubtless the 
greatest authority on the subject he is presenting in a 
course of eight lectures, the ‘‘ Economic History of 
France from the Middle Ages up to the Twentieth 
Century.’’ He has devoted many years to the thor- 
ough exploration of this field. In one of his great 
works he has gathered in numerous tables the cost 
price of everything, from the middle ages to our days ; 
the cost and rent of land and of houses, of corn, 
meats, drinks, of commodities of all kinds, clothing, 
linen, tissues, fuel, lighting, metals, building mate- 
rials, furniture and objects of art, horses and fodder, 
traveling and transportation of merchandise, etc., 
and especially wages of the working class, salaries, 
and the honoraria of liberal professions. Part of 
these figures—there are more than 100,000 of them— 
have been published in four large quarto volumes by 
the French ministry of public instruction, and the 
work was awarded twice the Prix Rossi by the Aca- 
démie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. His ‘‘ Riche- 
lieu et la Monarchie Absolue,’’ which is comprised in four 
large volumes, contains the results of the most thorough- 
going investigation regarding France in the seventeenth 
century—its government, its nobility, its clergy, and 
all the machinery of its administration in every depart- 
ment. His lectures are of special value to all students 
of sociology. He was born in 1835. His personality 
is most winning. On his American visit he is accom- 
panied by his family. 
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TALKED ABOUT 


-« VIDENCES of the general respect and affection in 
which our only living ex-President is held crowded 
upon Mr. Cleveland on 
the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday, March 
18th. Flags were dis- 
p!ayed in his honor on 
the New York city hall, 
and Mayor McClellan 
sent to the board of al- 
dermen a recommenda- 
tion that the proposed 
plaza at the Manhattan 
end of the new Manhat- 
tan Bridge across the 
Fast River be called 
‘Cleveland Square.”’ 
A handsome bronze 
tablet was placed in the 
northwest corner room 
on the ground floor of 
the parsonage of the 
First Presbyterian 

















GROVER CLEVELAND, 
Church in Caldwell, N. Our only living ex-President whose 
: eo seventieth birthday had a notable 
J., bearing this inscrip- celebration.— Copyright, 1903, 
tion: ‘‘In This Room y Rockwood, New York. 
Grover Cleveland Was 
Born March 18th, 1837.’’ The house has been bu 
little changed since it was occupied by Mr. Cleve 
land’s father during his long pastorate. The Nev 
Jersey Legislature adopted a concurrent resolution 
congratulating the ex-President upon his rounding out 
of the Scriptural number of man’s years, and tele- 
graphed it to him at the South Carolina shooting and 
fishing club where Mr. Cleveland was passing his birth- 
day, engaged in his favorite sport of angling. His 
fondness for country life and outdoor sports is well 
known, and his robust health is largely to be attrib- 
uted to it. He said recently, ‘‘The real worth and 
genuineness of the human heart are measured best by 
its readiness to submit to the influence of nature, and 
to appreciate the goodness of the Supreme Power, 
who is its creator. This is the central point of my 
philosophy of life.’’ 
‘THE parading in daily papers of the headline, “* One 
Rockefeller Busted’’ in connection with the men- 
tion of the financial losses of Mr. Frank Rockefeller 
is somewhat worse than mere sensationalism. It is a 
surface indication of a bitterness of feeling toward 
our men of great wealth which leads to a desire for 
their ruin, and is as reckless and destructive as it is 
foolish. The wealth that is the object of this malignity 
has been mostly won in the creation and management 
of vast enterprises, which have been of incalculable 
public benefit and have given employment to armies 
of wage earners. If the great properties that have 
been developed by those who are the objects of this 
illogical, unjust, and unchristian venom were to be an- 
nihilated, the calamity would be immeasurable. 
OYALTY, as well as the commonalty, sometimes 
learns the sad lesson that there is no royal road 
to financial success. The Prince of Wales, a cable 
dispatch says, was one of the lambs severely shorn in 
the recent stock-market flurry in London. It is hinted 
that on account of his heavy losses he must practice 
rigid economy for a long time to come. 


W!TH the wider spread of education in the Philip- 

pines youths of brains and character are being 
discovered 
among the na- 
tives of those 
islands in num- 
bers that prom- 
ise well for the 
future of the 
people. A good 
example of the 
excellent class of 
young men our 
Asiatic posses- 
sions are now 
turning out is 
furnished in the 
person of Pon- 
ciano Reyes, a 
bright and able 
Filipino, who 
bears the dis- 
tinction of being 
the first man of 
his race who was 
ever admitted to 
the Bar in the 
United States. 
Mr. Reyes is the 
son of a wealthy planter inthe Philippines. After com- 
pleting his studies in his own country, he came to the 
Pacific coast, entered in due time the University of Cali- 
fornia, and eventually was graduated from that institu- 
tion. Though only twenty-one years of age, he is now a 
member of the legal profession, for which he exhibits 
great fitness, and his friends anticipate for him suc- 
cess as a lawyer. That he is an individual of attract- 
ive qualities as well as talent, is indicated by the re- 
cent report that he was engaged to a handsome belle 
in Berkeley, Cal. Mr. Reyes, it is supposed, will 
practice law in that city, thus evincing his desire to 
be considered a full-fledged American citizen. 





PONCIANO REYES, 
The first Filipino admitted to the Bar 
in the United States. 
Mel mann. 
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SALVING FLOATING MERCHANDISE IN VINE STREET, THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT. 

















FORTY FREIGHT-CARS IN THE PENNSYLVANIA YARDS AFFORDED SHELTER TO F OOD REFUGEES. 























THE REMNANTS OF THE MASSIVE EIGHTH-STREET VIADUCT, WHICH WAS WRECKED BY 


THE RUSH OF THE WATER. 











RUINS OF A TENEMENT HOUSE UNDERMINED BY TdE TORRENT, WITH THE LOSS OF 


SEVERAL LIVES. 


CINCINNATI’S SECOND GREAT FLOOD WITHIN A MONTH. 


PICTORIAL RECORDS OF THE DISASTER WROUGHT BY THE WATERS OF THE OHIO AT ITS SIXTY-ONE-FOOT STAGE.—Photographs by J. R. Schmidt. 


The Newspapers and the Railroads. 


T 1S WELL that the recent ridiculous and inequi- 
table ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is about to be put to test in the courts, and the 
Monon railroad, which has shown fairness and com- 
mon sense in taking the matter before a legal tribunal, 
is to be complimented upon its discretion. We have 
already referred to this ruling: that 
railroads cannot sell or exchange ad- 


same as between other citizens. Certainly, it would 
seem that to hold to the contrary would be to deny 
freedom of contract to a particular class—a species of 
discrimination which, we believe, the courts will de- 
cline to uphold. It may be taken for granted that the 
matter will eventually reach the court of last appeal ; 
but we have little doubt of the ultimate result. Prac- 
tically all the editorial associations of the country, 


Unique Memorial of a Great Disaster. 


HE MOST remarkable photographic record of the 
San Francisco disaster was the panoramic view 

of the burned district published by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
soon after the earthquake. It is a unique memorial 
of the greatest disaster that ever visited this country, 
and in the nature of things can never be reproduced. 
Those who appreciate its great his- 

torical interest will have for a short 





vertising for anything but cash. This, | 
of course, is absurd. Suppose a railway 
contracts for one hundred dollars’ worth 
of advertising, and the publisher is 
content to take payment in an equal 
amount of transportation. But, no, 
says this arbitrary tribunal ; the rail- 
way must pay cash for its advertising, 
and the publisher must pay cash for his 
transportation. Wherein is any one 
injured by the first form of transaction, 
and how is any one benefited by the 
second? What can be done legally 
directly can be legally done indirectly. 
As a matter of fact, the old system 
encouraged advertising on the part of 
the railways, and travel on the part of 
publishers and their employés, thus 
working to the mutual advantage of 
both without prejudice to any one. On 
the contrary, the gereral public bene- 
fited greatly by the practice. It is 
difficult to conceive how many portions 








time an opportunity of securing copies 
of the issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY con- 
taining it. Only a few hundred of these 
are left, which will be mailed, while the 
supply lasts, in a substantial tube, to 
persons sending their names and ad- 
dresses, with twenty-five cents in 
stamps, to this office. 


Anti-Americanism in Japan. 


N AMERICAN mining engineer re- 

cently returned from Korea reports 
that American interests in that country 
are being ruined, concessions to Amer- 
icans being canceled on various pretexts 
and foreigners being under constant 
surveillance. The coal mine of which 
he himself was manager, formerly the 
property of the Korean Emperor, has 
been taken over by the Japanese in 
connection with the new ‘“‘ national col- 
onization’’ movement. Whether his 








of this great country could have been 
populated and developed without the 


FIRST CHINESE COLLEGE FRATERNITY EVER FOUNDED. 


account of anti-American tendencies in 
Japan is exaggerated or not, it is cer- 


service of the railroads, which, under TWENTY YOUNG CELESTIALS OF ROYAL BLOOD, STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, WHO tain that the Japanese are an imitative 


the custom long prevailing, were en- 
abled to give the public accurate and 
valuable information by a method sat- 
isfactory to themselves and to the publishers, and 
prejudicial to the interests of none. For these reasons 
it is pleasing to note that the Monon, in combatting 
this evident injustice, has back of it certain court de- 
cisions rendered against the commission, in which the 
following rule of law has been invariably laid down : 


What the parties agree shall constitute the payment, the law will 
adjudge to be the payment. It is competent for parties to designate 
by their contracts how and in what payment they may be made. It is 
by no means true that payment can be made only in money ; on the 
contrary, it can be made in property or services. 


The Monon’s legal advisers have assumed the posi- 
tion, therefore, that the law nowhere provides that 
payment for transportation must be made in money ; 
and that hence freedom of contract between a railway 
company and an individual is, and rightly, just the 


and especially those composed of the smaller newspa- 
pers, are entering protest against the ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, while there is mani- 
fest a feeling that that body went out of its way in 
making the offensive ruling. The combined influence 
of the country press alone is a powerful factor which 
is not to be despised, nor ignored with impunity, even 
aside from the power of metropolitan journalism ; 
and it is safe to say that no cause has contributed 
more to the spread of hostility to the railroads than 
the resentment of the rural editors against the rail- 
roads’ drastic misapplication of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s ruling. It is probable that bills 
looking to the annulment of the offensive clause in the 
rate bill will be introduced in both houses at the next 
session of Congress, and that a determined effort will 
be made to pass them. 


HAVE ORGANIZED A SOCIETY AND WILL PUBLISH A MAGAZINE.—Louis J. Stellmann. nation. The bitter war waged against 


the admission of Japanese pupils to 

California schools, though a truce has 
been patched up after a fashion, has had its effect 
upon public opinion in Japan, and even a slower-witted 
people than the Japanese might be expected, heathens 
though they were, in their dealings with American 
immigrants to pattern after the example of the Chris- 
tian legislators of California, who would forbid aliens 
to hold real estate for a longer term than five years. 


Pure at the Source. 


MILK is the chief article of food in the sick-room 
and hospital. Every physician and nurse should know 
the source of supply before ordering in any form. It 
is not enough to know that it comes as “country 
milk.’’ Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, the 
original and leading brand since 1857. Intégrity and 
experience behind every can. 
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NEW 16,500-TON AMERICAN BATTLE-SHIP “ MINNESOTA,” COSTING $4,000,000, WHICH W 
RECENTLY PUT IN COMMISSION.—ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOS1 
POWERFUL VESSELS IN OUR NAVY. 
J. D. Irwin, Virginia, 


AS WRECK OF THE FRENCH BATTLE-SHIP “ JENA,” SHATTERED 
WHILE IN DRY-DOCK AT TOULON BY AN EXPLOSION WHICH 
KILLED ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY MEN AND INJURED 


TWO HUNDRED.—TJilustrations Bureau, England. 
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RELICS OF SAN FRANCISCO'S GREAT DISASTER SELLING “ LIKE HOT 
CAKES ” TO TOURISTS AMID THE RUINS OF CHINATOWN. 
Louis J. Stellmann, California. 








STRANGE RAILROAD WRECK AT DETROIT, MICH.—ENGINE (AT RIGHT) DERAILED BY COLLISION AND OVER- 
TURNED ; MAIL AND EXPRESS CARS (CENTRE AND LEFT) HURLED OVER THE SHATTERED 
ENGINE. — George Adams, Michigan. 





























LATELY ADOPTED FIVE-HORSE HITCH OF THE BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT, INSURING RECENT FELLING OF ONE OF THE GREATEST TREES IN THE 
A QUICK RUN OF ENGINES TO FIRES AND OFTEN THE PREVENTION BIG-TREE DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA—WORKMAN EASILY 
- OF GREAT PROPERTY LOSS.— Boston Photo NESTLING IN THE NOTCH.—Forest Service, United 
Ss News Company, Massachusetts States Department of Agriculture. 
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EXCITING SOPHOMORE-FRESHMAN “ RUSH” AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY— THOMPSON, (PRIZE WINNER, $10.) FIGHTING THE DEVIL WITH FIRE—POLICE AT PHILADELPHIA BURNING 
A CORNELL’S FAMOUS FOOTBALL GUARD, LOOKING FOR A FRESHMAN UP SEIZED GAMBLING IMPLEMENTS, SLOT MACHINES, AND OTHER DEVICES FOR 
he VICTIM.—-A. R. Keith, New York. TRAPPING INNOCENTS. — P 


J. Press Bureau, Penns)/ivania 
nd 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 
TIMELY IMPRESSIONS OF THE WORLD’S CHANGEFUL SCENE SELECTED FROM THE CAMERISTS’ PORTFOLIOS. 
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LOGGING RAILROAD IN A BIG-TREE FOREST AT MILLWOOD, ¢ 


TRAIN ON A CURVING IMMENSE LOGS CUT 


TRESTLE CARRYING BIG-TREE AND YELLOW PINE LOGS. 


OPERATIONS IN THE REGION OF GIGANTIC TREES. 


Reproduced by permission of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture 


A NOTED NEW YORK MURDER MYSTERY RECALLED 


LUMBERING 


N SPITE of the sensational prominence which has 
been accorded to the Thaw trial, it is not unique 
in American history for the general attention excited 
by it. Half a century ago New York and the country 
at large were following with intense interest the prog- 
ress of ‘‘the Burdell mystery,’’ a homicide case which, 
because of the prominence of the victim and the curious 
features of the testimony brought out in the course of 
the trial, became the most famous of the many crimi- 
nal prosecutions of 
that period. 

On the morning of 
January 3lst, 1857, 
Dr. Harvey Burdell, a 
prominent dentist, was 
found dead in his, 
room on the second 
floor of his house at 
No. 31 Bond Street, 














New York. The body had fifteen stab wounds, and 
the room showed evidences of a terrific struggle. 
In the house with him lived Mrs. Emma Augusta Cun- 
ningham, a widow, her two daughters, two young sons, 
a man named John J. Eckel, a young man named 
Snodgrass (of weak intellect), and Daniel Ullman, a 
noted politician of the day. The verdict of the coro- 
ner’s jury was that the murder had been committed 
by Mrs. Cunningham and Eckel, with the knowledge 
of Snodgrass and the daughters. Mrs. Cunningham 
declared that she had been married to Dr. Burdell in 
October of the preceding year, and produced a certifi- 
cate, signed by the Rev. Uriah Marvine, pastor of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Bleecker Street, to sub- 
stantiate her claim to a share of the estate. Argu- 
ments before the Hon. Alexander W. Bradford, the 
surrogate, failed to convince him that a marriage had 
actually taken place, and the estate was placed in the 
hands of the public administratédr. The theory ac- 


IN THE FOREST AT MILLWOOD, CAL., AND READY TO BE 


LOADED ON THE LOGGING TRAIN 


cepted by the surrogate was that some one had per- 
sonated Burdell at the ceremony, and that this trick 
was part of a deep-laid plot to obtain possession of his 
estate. The grand jury indicted Mrs. Cunningham and 
Eckel, holding Snodgrass as an accessory. 

A. Oakey Hall, afterward mayor of New York, 
prosecuted the prisoners as district attorney, Stephen 
B. Cushing, attorney-general for the State, assisting 
him. Counsel for Eckel was John Graham ; for Mrs. 
Cunningham, Henry L. 
Clinton and Judge Gil- 
bert Dean appeared. 
The Hon. Henry E. 
Davies was the presid- 
ing judge. The pros- 
ecution failed to con- 
vict the accused per- 
sons, and the mystery 
was never cleared up. 




















REV. URIAH MARVINE, WHO IN- 
NOCENTLY PERFORMED THE 
FALSE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
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DR. HARVEY BURDELL, 
THE VICTIM 
OF THE ASSASSIN. 














THE CORONER’S INQUEST, HELD IN THE BACK PARLOR OF THE BURDELL RESIDENCE, TRIAL OF DR. BURDELL’S ALLEGED SLAYERS, MRS. EMMA AUGUSTA CUNNINGHAM, WHO 
NUMBER 31 BOND STREET ; THE REPORTERS IN THE 


FOREGROUND. 





CLAIMED TO BE HIS WIDOW, AND JOHN J. ECKEL. 



































JOHN J. 





ECKEL AWAITING TRIAL IN HIS CELL IN 
THE TOMBS PRISON. 


A CELEBRATED HOMICIDE CASE 


“THE BURDELL MYSTERY,” WHICH THRILLED THE WHOLE COUNTRY, BUT WHICH WAS NEVER SOLVED. 


MRS. CUNNINGHAM PASSING OUT OF THE LIT- 
TLE DOOR OF HER CELL. 





MRS. CUNNINGHAM IN THE CELL ALLOTTED HER IN THE 
FEMALE WARD OF THE TOMBS. 











OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Iiinstrations reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, 1857, and copyrighted 
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KYRLE BELLEW, IN HARTLEY 
MANNERS’S NEW PLAY OF 


KATHERINE GREY, PLAYING 
“ CHRISTINE ” IN THE REMARKA- 














MODERN SOCIETY, “A BLY SUCCESSFUL PRODUCTION OF " 
MARRIAGE OF REASON,” AT “ THE RECKONING,” AT THE 
WALLACK’S THEATRI Sarons BERKELEY LYCFUM.—Hallen. 


FARMER DINGLEBENDER (JOE WEBER) AND THE SUMMER GIRLS AND BOYS IN “ DREAM CITY,” 
NOW ON TOUR. Byron 























. 

MISS MEREDITH MEREDKY, UN UF tHE 
STUNNING GRENADIERS,” ON THE KEITH. 
PROCTOR CIRCUIT.—Dover Street 





























THE UNWELCOME GIFT—HENRY MILLER AND MARGARET ANGLIN AS THE QUARREL BETWEEN MRS. JONES (ETHEL BARRYMORE) AND HER 
THE ILL-ASSORTED PAIR IN WILLIAM MOODY’S WESTERN NE’ER-DO-WELL HUSBAND (BRUCE MC RAE) IN THE PATHETIC 
PLAY, “THE GREAT DIVIDE.”—Hallen. “ SILVER BOX,” AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE.— Hall. 









































: 

PAULINE FREDERICK, IN “ THE GIRL IN WHITE,” WILLIAM COLLIER, PRINCIPAL HARVEY J. WARREN, OF THE YALE BETTY DODSWORTH, ONE OF THE STATUESQUE BEAUTIES ; 
RAMSAY MORRIS’S NEW PLAY, ON LAUGH-MAKER IN “ CAUGHT IN THE DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION, AS OF “THE BELLE OF MAYFAIR,” AT DALY'S t 

TOUR. —Sarony. RAIN,” AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. ‘“ PETER,” IN IBSEN’S “ THE THEATRE.— Otto Sarony Company. : 

Sarony. PRETENDERS.” 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. ) 
THE PLAYERS AND THEIR PARTS IN SOME OF THE POPULAR PRODUCTIONS IN NEW YORK AND ON TOUR. 
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Are We Going Too Far? alone. Once this precedent is established, what hap- ton’s questions; and all conservatives, in the best 
MES 7“ 8 waa pens to our system of government? He says ense of the word, will echo his further question, 
! W SANER observations on the present state of We can all see clearly that the provocation for the assertion of *“ whether, a the result of the policy of the govern 
cial economie unrest have been made than those more Federal power is great, and we can all see just as clearly that the ment, thrift and industry shall suffer under the espio 

— ; = 3 > States have not kept alive and grown with the march of events B . $ : , 
of Martin W. Littleton, the former president of the bor- many of us have been looking with increasing concern upon th oh nage of that government—an espionage which is capa 
Oo of Brooklyn, whose ble of great injury and 
nce in the councils misdirection.’’ Is it not 


time, as he forcibly says, 
to take the strong fin- 
gers of the nation from 
the throat of industry and 
‘ let it breathe easily until 
HENDERSON it can get its bearings 
cores nege and have time to reflect 
upon the severe drubbing 
which has been adminis- 


> 


tered to it? 


the national Demo 
party entitles his 
itterances to peculiar 
weight. In the course of 





1 recent speech he dis 
cussed with admirable im 
partiality and conserv 
atism the problems aris 
ing from the relations of 
organized capitalistic ac 


tivity to the welfare of e e 
the general public. He = 

frankly concedes the point Policemen 

that with the develop Punished. 





ment of great industries 
have come into being cer- 
tain evils and excesses re- 
quiring correction, and 
that *‘it is beyond dispute 


P AT ! ,AST it looks as if 

the police departme nt 
of New York City had at 
its head, or near its head, 


oad 
# ST\ Lous 
































that the correction of an official who could not —_— 
these evils and excesses tT h be fooled. The fact that (PT 
could not be safely left a combination exists 
to mere chance or . among the police of New 
change.’’ But for these York City for purposes of — 
conditions the public mutual preservation is un- 
through its representa- deniable. Officers perjure 
tives in the government themselves for each other 
must share the responsi- and commit crimes to save 
bility with the captains of themselves or brother 
industry; for the develop- officers from _ well-de- 
ment of industrial com- i served punishment. This 
binations was tacitly or . is no rash statement, and 
openly encouraged in the official record will 
former years as building ONE OF THE MOST MEMORABLE BALLOON VOYAGES ON RECORD. prove it. The other day 
up—as it did—the unex- OFFICIAL MAP, JUST ISSUED, FOR THE INTERNATIONAL BALLOON RACE AT 8ST. LOUIS NEXT OCTOBER, SHOWING THE ROUTE OF THE 1150 a drunken patrolman, 
ampled prosperity of the MILE TRIP FROM ST. LOUIS TO HENDERSON, N. Y., TAKEN IN 1850 BY AERONAUT JOHN WISE, OF LANCASTER, PENN., JOHN LA MOUNTAIN, named O’Neill, undertook 
country. Let us not, then, OF TROY, N. Y., D. A. GAGER, OF BENNINGTON, VT., AND WILLIAM H. HYDE, OF ST. LOUIS.—Photograph by William Burtot to club innocent citizens. 
hypocritically turn upon The men had a perilous landing, the balloon being whipped to shreds against a tree and afterward blown across Lake Ontario. In 1879 Wise’s balloc There was no doubt of his 
the capitalists and de- i er intoxicated condition, but, 
nounce them as sinners at the hearing, he pro- 
above all their fellow-citizens, nor declare them Policy which will bring about absolutism, as expressed in a nation, duced another officer to swear he was innocent of the 
~ 2 “ instead of a union of commonwealths; a policy which threatens to : Site ‘ 

outlaws and their property forfeit to the state. What- reduce “an indissoluble union of indestructible States” toa growing Charges. Deputy Commissioner Hanson saw through 
ever economic wrong they wrought was, after all, union of indefinable States. the shallowness of the defense, and convicted O’ Neill, 
** at the express invitation of both political parties and The State governments have in many cases failed and recommended his dismissal. He went further, as 
the implied acquiescence of the government itself.’’ to discharge their duties in shaping the corporate an honest man should, and directed the arrest of the 

While not questioning the sincerity of President forms of business, but are they likely to be trained to fellow-officer who had undertaken to defend the guilty 
Roosevelt’s efforts in behalf of the bettermentof busi- better behavior in future by haying such power of patrolman, and convicted the latter also. In doing so, 
ness conditions, and while crediting him with the erec- regulation taken out of their hands? There have he admonished the officers that policemen hereafter 
tion of a higher standard of economic justice and hon- been no steps backward in the march of centralization would be expected to tell the truth, and that false ——— 


esty in the industries over which he has clearly estab- in the United States ; what power the general govern- swearing would result in prompt dismissals from the 
lished the supremacy of the national government, ment arrogates to itself now it may safely be predicted force. This is the kind of talk the public has long 
Mr. Littleton does question whether in so doing he has _ it will hold indefinitely. been waiting to hear, and if Mayor McClellan’s admin- 
not made it plain that hereafter every great national Most sincere and thoughtful students of present-day istration is responsible for it he deserves a good, big 
problem must be solved by the Federal government problems will, we think, admit the force of Mr. Little- credit mark. 
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ROUSING WELCOME TO AMBASSADOR JAMES BRYCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S FAMOUS REPRESENTATIVE THE MUCH-APPLAUDED CHIEF GUEST OF HONOR AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE PILGRIMS’ SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, HELD AT THE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK.—STANDING UNDER THE FLAGS, LEFT TO RIGHT: AMBASSADOR BRYCE, WILLIAM BUTLER DUNCAN, TOASTMASTER ; GOVERNOR HUGHES 


Photograph hy George R. Lawrence Company. 
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\FIRST PRIZE, $5.) RETURNING FROM A SPRING EXPEDITION FOR HUNDREDS OF SEA-GULLS, AS TAME AS PIGEONS, ROOSTING ALONG SEATTLE’'S WATER-FRONT. 
WOOD-FLOWERS.—-FE. J. and H. D. Lee, Pennsylvania. Walter P. Miller, Washington ; 
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UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP “ VERMONT” RACING AGAINST TIME FOR HER MAIDEN RECORD, STUDY IN CONTRASTS —“‘ THE LIZARD ROCK,” CUERNAVACA, MEX., AND TWO 
OFF ROCKLAND, ME.—M. R. Harden, Maine. DESCENDANTS OF THE AZTECS WHO CARVED IT.—Sumuer W. Matteson, Minnesota 
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FRIENDS IN THE FARM-YARD. SAILORS OF A JAPANESE WAR-SHIP AT HONOLULU ENGAGED IN FILLING HER COAL-BUNKERS. 
Mrs. J. Bernard, New York. Charies R, Frazier, Hawaii, 
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(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) TIMELY PRACTICAL JOKE ON A PLAY-FELLOW. (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) FOUNTAIN’S FORTY-FOOT JET OF WATER 
Mary H,. Northend, Massachusetts. CHANGED TO AN INVERTED ICICLE.—Luther Wait, Massachusetts, 









AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
PENNSYLVANIA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, AND MASSACHUSETTS THE SECOND AND THIRD. 





WHAT NOTABLE 


rHE NEW CHARACTER OF RECENT LEGIs- 
LATION. 


“HE necessity for co-operative effort is seen in re- 

cent legislation, which has taken on a new char- 
acter. Its tendency is 
to become more con- 
structive. In this 
spirit were framed the 
laws designed to pro- 
mote the development 
of our natural re- 
sources. There are 
many examples of this. 
Through public agen- 
cies, for example, in 
formation is gathered 
in relation to our farm- 
ing industry in all its 
branches and dispensed 
to those who are en- 
gaged in agriculture. 
The one thing needed 
in relation to this in- 
crease of co-operation 
is its wise direction, 
and this can only be se- 
cured by the participa- 
tion of those who are 
best informed regard- 
ing our business and commercial requirements, and by 
a careful consideration by them of measures proposed 
to meet those requirements before they are offered for 
legislative action. Heretofore too little attention has 
been given to this subject. To our Legislature bills 
are presented which have been hastily framed as a re- 
sult of agitation by those who felt the need of reme- 
dial legislation, but were unskilled in devising remedies. 
Legislation, to be efficient, must be preceded not by 
agitation merely, but by investigation. Our lawmak- 
ing programme should be agitation, investigation, then 
legislation. 

















CHARLES 8. DENEEN, 
Governor Illinois. 
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GREAT RISKS OF INVESTORS MERIT GREAT 
: REWARDs. 


BY EDWARD M. SHEPARD, EMINE AWVER A) I I 


If no man lives to himself alone, neither does nor 
can a railroad company. If public restraints be un- 
fairly irksome or unduly hindering, as they sometimes 
are to a legitimate enterprise ; if a railroad company 
cannot do as it will with its own, this is only part of 
an inexorable condition to which, in underlying reality 
and more or less, every business is subject. If, how- 
ever, there be obligations upon railroad companies- 
if, for instance, it be right, as it is, that the Pennsyl- 
vania shall perform fully the duties it has recently as- 
sumed to New York—there are, on the other side, cor- 
responding and equal obligations to the Pennsylvania 
and to the investors who, through the Pennsylvania, 
have made the improvements. Good sense will surely 
recognize that those who take great risks and often- 
times suffer great losses that they may perform great 
services to the material development of the country, 
must, if we are to have those services, be permitted 
correspondingly great profits. 


THE CAUSES OF FINANCIAL CRISES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. H. LOUGH, OF THE NEW YORK USIVERSITY HOOL OF 
ERCE 

A crisis is a sudden and disastrous break in pros- 
perity. A depression is a long continual stagnation 
of industry and commerce. A panic is a psychological 
phenomenon, a state of mind to which traders may be 
driven by an unexpected financial danger. Generally 
speaking, depressions come after crises,and are brought 
about by the same conditions, and panics are incidental 
features of crises. Crises are generally believed to 
be the result of three causes or conditions : 

First, the most popular and plausible of the causes 
is the state of mind of the people asa whole. Bankers 
get scared and call in loans. If we could only stop 
the bankers from getting scared we could stop crises. 
These crises are caused by waves of emotion passing 
from one person to another, especially bankers. We 
have crises because people are not sane enough and 
broad-minded enough, and because they concentrate 
their minds on business activities. 

The second group of theories which some try to ex- 
plain crises by are over-production theories. One man 
after another produces goods until the market is glutted. 
Prices then fall, workers are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and factories close. This condition of over-pro- 
duction and its chain of consequences occurs once in 
every ten to twenty years. 

The third group of causes is based upon the grow- 
ing disproportion of outstanding credit and cash on 
hand. This is particularly true when there arises a de- 
mand for cash that cannot be satisfied. 


NO SUCII THING AS * TAINTED MONEY.” 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W, NEEDHAM, OF GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


There is no such thing as tainted money. Good, 
moral money—that is, coin of full weight and live 
promises to pay—good coin, is good anywhere, in any 
man’s hand. ‘‘Truth takes no passing shadow to 
itself,’’ and money cannot become impregnated by the 
deeds of passing users. Having this view of good 
money, I will accept it from any man who owns it. 
But in defending good money I do not defend bad men 
nor bad conduct in men. There are tainted men—and 
women. Tainted by conduct. 

Names stand for deeds, and deeds are the soul’s 
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growth. You multiply deeds by the names you set up 
in the market places and over the portals of temples. 
The mass of people seek to grow harvests by the same 
methods successful farmers have followed in the past. 
They seek to make money by the methods adopted by 
successful financiers. If the methods are bad in one 
generation, they will, if commended and approved, 
be followed by the majority of men in the next gener- 
ation. The wise and prudent and true, when they 
discover a bad method, will discard it and choose a 
better way; and if true guides of the people, especially 
the young, they will condemn the method and refuse 
to canonize the men who follow it. How inappropri- 
ate, to put it mildly, how blighting to an institution’s 
life and influence it would be to call a woman’s college 
‘* Cleopatra Hall,’’ or a building devoted to the studies 
intended to develop patriotism and civic virtues, 
‘Benedict Arnold Hall,’’ or a building dedicated to 
truth, ‘‘ Ananias Hall!’’ Take their good money, yes. 
The disciples buried Ananias, but we are not told that 
they returned his good money. Name the building 
after such men, no. I am no believer in human per- 
fection, nor do I ask our founders to be wholly un- 
spotted from contact with the world’s activities, but 
if they wish to put their names upon buildings or have 
schools called after them, let them come with good 
records in the subjects to be taught in those buildings 
and schools. 


RIVERS TO RELIEVE OVERBURDENED RAIL- 
ROADS, 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVE 


It is common knowledge that the railroads of the 
United States are no longer able to move crops and 
manufactures rapidly enough to secure the prompt 
transaction of the business of the nation, and there is 
small prospect of immediate relief. Representative 
railroad men point out that the products of the North- 
ern interior States have doubled in ten years, while 
the railroad facilities have increased but one-eighth, 
and there is reason to doubt whether any development 
of the railroads possible in the near future will suffice 
to keep transportation abreast of production. There 
appears to be but one complete remedy—the develop- 
ment of a complementary system of transportation by 
water. The present congestion affects chiefly the peo- 
ple of the Mississippi valley, and they demand relief. 
When the congestion of which they complain is relieved 
the whole nation will share the good results. 


WHY LYNCHING IS DISAPPEARING. 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF T KEGEE., 


Compared with the Americans they progress slowly, 
but in forty years fifty-two per cent. of the negroes 
read and write, while 
only forty per cent. of 
Spaniards can, and still 
less Russians. The 
negro problem is the 
biggest the United 
States has to face to- 
day, but through edu- 
cating them to work 
with their hands—the 
only way to civilize a 
people—the problem 
will work out itself. 
In the last six months 
there have been fewer 
lynchings than in any 
similar period for forty 
years, and it will only 
be a question of a com- 
paratively short time 
when this _ horrible 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, crime will no longer 
President of Tuskegee.— Copyright, exist. All this is 
Peas YF Smee, Ser Vere. brought about by our 
industrial. edu cation. 
Not a graduate of Tuskegee is in prison, and very 
few who own property of any kind are. Ninety per 
cent. of the Southern negroes who are ‘in prison have 
no trade, and sixty-one per cent. are totally ignorant. 

















DRINK AND LAZINESS CAUSE POVERTY. 
BY DR. JOHN L, ELLIOTT, ASSOCIATE LEADER OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY 
OF ETHICAL (¢ LTURE, 

We have been laboring under the delusion that the 
chief trouble with the poor was their poverty. They 
believe themselves that if they had some Aladdin’s 
lamp to bring money and houses all their troubles 
would be at an end. This is not the case. When 
founded on the right ideals the home endures in spite 
of the hardest blows fate can give. Drunkenness is 
the greatest cause of desertion and laziness ; a lack 
of power to do what one ought to do is a close second. 
One of the unpleasant things about the homes of the 
poor is the way they put the children to work. You 
suppose these children are working to support widowed 
mothers. The facts are that they work, more of them, 
to support lazy parents than to help those who need 
their help. 

THE WEALTHY WASHINGTON AND HIS EX- 

AMPLE. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, OF THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


If there was no envy at Washington’s wealth, and 
no question raised at the way he had risen from a com- 
paratively poor man, it was because in no step in the 
acquisition of this fortune had any law been violated 
or any man’s rights disregarded. The people of this 
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country have never objected to wealth. If a fortun 
is challenged it is because the laws have been violated 
in the way it was made. If there is any question in 
our minds that there is a danger in the” growth of 
large fortunes we have only to return to this example 
of Washington’s to show that it is possible to get 
riches and yet retain the respect of a nation. The 
business American as represented by him was a man 
who felt that no man had a right to place any bound- 
aries to his acquisition of wealth, and that the only 
boundaries were the laws of the commonwealth. He 
never passed and he remains the guiding star of those 
Americans who believe every law should be enforced 
on rich and poor alike. 

FOOTBALL “IS MANLY-AND DEVELOPS GENTLE- 

MEN.” 


Football has its bad features, but to state that 
American college football is no game for gentlemen 
can only be understood 
when you are thorough- 
ly acquainted with Mr. 
Eliot’s position on col 
lege games. President 
Eliot goes on further 
to say that basketball 
and hockey are also 
games unsuited for 
gentlemen. I have 
very great curiosity to 
learn exactly what the 
president believes is fit 
for young college men. 
I am an advocate of 
college football, and | 
fail to see anything in 
trained skill, speed, 
strength, and science 
that precludes gentle- 
men. At Minnesota we 
have experienced PRESIDENT CYRUS NORTHROP, 
trainers, and as a re- Of the University of 
sult, few, if any, Min- — 
nesota men have felt 
bad results that follow when men are not trained for 
such contests. I believe the game is manly and de- 
velops gentlemen, rather than that it works against 
the principles of what should be considered manhood 
by every gentleman, and, moreover, I believe the game 
is here to stay. It is being purged year by year, get- 
ting cleaner and freer from objectionable features 
with its growth. 

















Minnesota 
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The Press Reflects Public Taste. 


HEN an able man of high ideals discourses on 
journalism, what he says must attract atten- 

tion. If he be alsoa well-known and influential editor, 
his suggestions are especially worthy of consideration. 
Hammond Lamont in his recent lecture at the Woman’s 
College, in Baltimore, on ‘‘ The Daily ina Democracy,’’ 
not only presented the essential importance of a lofty 
standard for journalism, but also rightly located the 
ultimate responsibility for the character of the news- 
papers when he said, “*‘ Your newspapers are what you 
earnestly want them to be. Final responsibility rests 
upon the peuple, for whom editor and publisher are in 
a sense agents. No paper can become a noble institu- 
tion unless its patrons help with their contributions to 
light and leadership. Neither you nor], neither stock- 
holder nor editor, neither subscriber nor advertiser 
should support or tolerate a newspaper that is not as 
clean as the wind-swept heavens, as harsh as truth, and 
as uncompromising as justice.’’ Lots of truth in this. 


A Friendly Grocer 


DROPPED A VALUABLE HINT ABOUT COFFEE. 


’ 


¢¢ KOR about eight years,’’ writes a Michigan wo- 
man, “‘I suffered from nervousness—part of 
the time down in bed with nervous prostration. 

‘Sometimes I would get numb and it would be 
almost impossible for me to speak for a spell. At 
others, I would have severe bilious attacks, and my 
heart would flutter painfully when I would walk fast 
or sweep. 

‘IT have taken enough medicine to start a small 
drug-store, without any benefit. One evening our groc- 
er was asking husband how I was, and he urged that I 
quit coffee and use Postum, so he brought home a 
package, and I made it according to directions, and we 
were both delighted with it. 

**So we quit coffee altogether and used only Pos- 
tum. I began to get better in a month’s time and 
look like another person ; the color came back to my 
cheeks, I began to sleep well, my appetite was good, 
and I commenced to take on flesh and become inter- 
ested in everything about the house. 

** Finally I was able to do all my own work without 
the least sign of my old trouble. I am so thankful 
for the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville.’ It has 
done me so much good. I haven’t taken medicine of 
any kind for six months, and don’t need any. 

“* A friend of ours who did not like Postum as she 
made it, liked mine, and when she learned to boil it 
long enough, hers was as good as mine. It’s easy 
if you follow directions.’”” Name given by Postum 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
“‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. ‘‘ There’s a 
reason.’’ 
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Our Wrongs and Their Remedies 
A College President’s Reply to President Roosevelt 


By Dr. F¥ames R. Day, Chancellor of Syracuse University 


AWYERS will be a staple demand as long as there 

are institutions and personal obligations of men 
to be administered by 
varying intellects. 
Laws are the footing 
courses of the mighty 
structure of govern 
ment. The latter is 
not built upon politics 
or parties, nor upon 
personalities and popu- 
lar issues. These are 
variously tempered 
mortar, usually untem- 
pered, and sometimes 
over-tempered. Sound 
laws interpreted by 
men high above parti- 
san or personal influ- 
ences are the solid 
foundations which 
abide forever. Popu- 
lar issues are sand 
dunes, often wind- 
driven by human pas- 
sion. Men, even if 
wise enough for a given 
time and issue, give us no guarantee of a succession 
of wise men, and what you leave to a wise and strong 
man to do becomes the precedent for an unwise and 
weak man who follows him. And if a wise man may 
set aside law, an unwise man when he comes into 
power may also. The only safety is in government by 
constitutional law and wise statutes, into which is 
mixed the controlling and predominating element of 
common law. 

That insistence which is needed in the country 
to-day as much as at any time in our history is that 
which is more imperiled under the present administra- 
tion than ever before—reverence for the Constitution, 
the common law, and the courts. Our national pre- 
servative is involved here. It was that reverence which 
held us in the days of our fathers, and which has been 
our great sheet anchor in every critical period. We 
are threatened now by the substitution for that old 
anchor of a patent flukeless, weak, and malleable thing 
called socialism. An experiment to which men in our 
highest authority are lending themselves, and an ex- 
periment increasingly perilous by the greater size of 
the ship of state and the infinite value of her cargo. 

We hear from our statesmen at Washington some- 
thing about shaping out the old flukes and stretching 
the cable of the constitutional anchor so as to let the 
ship slip off into waters now desired to enlarge the 
general governmental anchorage. What is to check 
the slipping when our anchor is made to slip and not 
to hold is not a question that seems to trouble our new 
order of statesman. If you will permit me to change 
this nautical figure of our ship of state, I would say 
that the doctrine which it is suggested that we are to 
be asked to accept is an adjustment of the compass to 
the course instead of to the magnetic meridian by 
which all safe courses must be determined. 

A wave seems to be sweeping over the 
times which bears down law and order and 
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the Constitution which our founders did not see nor 
dream that they had put there. What they thought 
that the States were to be compelled to do it is easy 
to show that the States are not permitted to do, be- 
cause ‘‘ they are unequal to it!’’ The interpretation 
of what reservations are left to the State will be de- 
termined by the government at Washington—what is 
good for them to do and what is harmful for them to 
do—things that were once questions for the courts to 
decide —will be arranged by new statutes framed by 
the chief executive and his Cabinet and consented to 
by an obedient Congress. The States have their 
proper place in this new theory as the several depart- 
ments of government to carry out the prescient wisdom 
of the ruler of the nation and his champions of the 
new government. 

We have a new doctrine of States’ rights. Weare 
told by the President that ‘‘ the States’ rights should be 
preserved when they mean the people’s rights but not 
when they mean the people’s wrongs.’’ Now if those 
words had not been said by the President of the United 
States i would say that they sound like the words of 
a politician and. not a statesman. They are made of 
such material as is thrown to the galleries. Who is 
to be the judge of the quality in the case, as to which 
is the people’s rights or the people’s wrongs? Here- 
tofore the courts have decided that question, and the 
courts uninfluenced by executive interference. How 
are the rights to be preserved and how are the wrongs 
to be removed? Inthe old fashioned way, by constitu- 
tional revision by amendments by both the Congress and 
the States. The new fashion to which you are asked 
to subscribe is to read into the national Constitution 
new interpretations, or, if you are in a hurry, make a 
new statute to be operated by one of the new commis- 
sions by which the country is to be administered “* for 
the good of the people.”’ 

Some of us are so old-fashioned that we have sup- 
posed that whatever rights a State has, good or bad, 
it has something to say under the Constitution about 
the preservation of those rights, and that that is not a 
question for Washington until it hears from the States. 
Because we can compel a State to stay in the Union, 
it does not follow that we can rob it of its inherent, 
constitutional, and reserved rights and make it an 
empty shell—a useless form of government only—a 
vermiform appendix. It doubtless is true that for 
some things we must invoke the general government. 
But the government must be invoked by the States. 
The States are not to be compelled by the government 
except in the things to which they have constitution- 
ally consented. 

" One of the great New York dailies said recently 
that the new way is to ‘‘look around until you find 
some abuse, picture it forth to the people as a scaly 
monster, belabor it until you have attracted attention 
and made yourself popular as a deliverer of the en- 
slaved, then rush to Congress with the suggestion of 
a bill—the vaguer the suggestion is the safer it will 
be—to draw the teeth of the monster and tie his legs. 
Then make a prodigious fuss over your achievement in 
speech and writing, and leave the law-making body to 








constitutions, and substitutes the personal- 
ity of man and makes opinions law. If the 
old law will not do it, make a law that will 
do it. Ifa constitution is in the way, it is 
easy to show that there has been that in 
































work out the statutory solution. If the legislators 
raise constitutional objections, denounce them as trai- 
tors and the slaves of the trusts. Few practical re- 
forms are thus achieved, but it is a first-rate way to 
make political capital.’’ 

There is nothing more dangerous than centralized 
government, especially when the government gathers 
authority into itself. The safety of this country has 
been that the centralized furm of our government 
has been only such as the people have given, and not 
such as has been taken away from the people. It was 
one of the principles that de Tocqueville pointed out 
as constituting the difference between the republics of 
France which went to pieces and our republic, that 
in France the rulers governed from the centre outward, 
while with us we, ruled from the outside inward. We 
construct our government from the town meeting to 
the Legislature, and from the Legislature to Congress, 
and in that order we construct our governmental forms, 
the officers of government being only the agents of the 
people. And their prerogatives are limited and their 
privileges and duties are defined by the people in con- 
stitutions both of the nation and the State. This has 
been our stability. To substitute men for law, or the 
party in power for the Constitution, or to permit the 
slightest liberty to be taken with it under the pretense 
of serving ‘‘ the people’s rights,’’ is to yield the eter- 
nal safeguards of the country to an infatuation and a 
delusion. 

And permit me to say that the easy use of the 
Constitution for the purpose of personal political doc- 
trines is increasingly dangerous under an extremely 
popular administration. Often the most popular rulers 
are the most dangerous, and insidious moves are made 
upon constitutional liberty under such administrations 
which are instantly detected and resisted under op- 
posite conditions. An advance is being made into 
paternalism and the centralization of government by 
commissions of which no man dreamed the possibility 
ten years ago. What would have become of the 
political head of a Cabinet officer twenty years ago if 
he had proposed to stretch the Constitution to over- 
come certain reserved rights of the States, and what 
would have been the political following of a chief 
executive who had talked of abrogating such rights 
under the plea that they did not serve the good of the 
people? Are weinAmerica? Has this been America 
for the past two years? ‘Such things only recently 
have been possible to America. And their reign 
should be as brief as their introduction has been 
recent. , 

Perhaps what I may say now may be slightly para- 
doxical. We have too many laws and too many law- 
yers—in some places. Our troubles have been pre- 
cipitated largely by statute-making, and the making of 
statutes is due to too many lawyers in Congress. 
Every lawyer has to make a law to justify his election 
among hisconstituents. We ought to send to Congress 
fewer lawyers, or say to the lawyers whom we send: 
*“We want you to see to it that there is not another 
law made in twenty years, and to help repeal half of 
those that have been made in the last twenty years.”’ 
And you may begin with that politicians’ big stick, 
the Sherman act, and repeal that. We are 
over-lawed until about every form of busi- 






































INACTIVE AND BROODING PRESIDENT MONTT, OF 
CHILI, RIDING A GENTLE HORSE, AND 
APPARENTLY OBLIVIOUS TO HIS 
SURROUNDINGS. 


ness in the country is outlawed. It has 
come about by men confounding forms for 
principles. The principles in commerce 
and society and government are few and 


Continued on page 3% 















































A CHILIAN CARTOONIST’S IDEA OF HOW PRESIDENT MONTT APPEARS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. CHILIAN CARTOONIST 


TO THI WIDE-AWAKE AND ENERGETIC PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


TAKING A FENCE ON HIS SPIRITED STEED. 
Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly. From the painting 
by Benjamin West Clinedinst. Copyright by 
Chnedinst, Washington, 1906. 


A CURIOUS COMPARATIVE STUDY IN PRESIDENTS. 


CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF CHILI AND THE UNITED STATES AS CONTRASTED PICTORIALLY IN THE PAGES OF THE ILLUSTRATED PAPER “ SUCESOS,” OF VALPARAISO. 
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COSTLY AND IMPOSING LIBRARY COLUMBIA 


ON MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS, 


OF UNIVERSITY 





OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY'S BUILDINGS. 





SHABBY OLD-FASHIONED DWELLING ALMOST IN THE SHADOW 
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WRETCHED SHANTIES THAT BLOT THE PROSPECT NEAR THE ANTIQUATED HORSE-CAR STILL RUNNING ON BROADWAY, HISTORIC ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL ON LOWER BROADWAY, WITH 
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GENERAL GRANT'S MAGNIFICENT TOMB. TOGETHER WITH THE TROLLEY-CAR. THE MODERN ST. PAUL BUILDING TOWERING ABOVE IT. 
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MODERN APARTMENT HOUSES AT ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET AND BROADWAY, ON THE OPPOSITE =< 
SIDE OF THE STREET FROM THE LATE MAYOR TIEMANN’S FORMER COUNTRY HOME, P 
AN OLD LAND-MARK OF UPPER NEW YORK. : 
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OLD-TIME SPRINGLER MANSION AND GROUNDS, ON THE NORTH SIDE OF WEST FOURTEENTH STREET, ONCE A FINE LARGE DEPARTMENT STORES ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF WEST 
RESIDENCE SECTION, AND TALL OFFICE STRUCTURES IN THE BACKGROUND. TEENTH STREET, NOW A RETAIL BUSINESS CENTRE, 
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OLD-STYLE FRIENDS’ CHURCH AND SCHOOLHOUSE, EAST FIFTEENTH STREET AND RUTHERFORD PLACE, WITH ELEVATED RAILROAD AND HIGH MODERN STRUCTURES AT LEFT. 


CURIOUS ‘CONTRASTS BETWEEN OLD AND NEW IN NEW YORK. 


OF A GREAT CITY.—Pholographs by B. G. Phillips. 


PLACES AND SCENES IN THE METROPOLIS WHICH REVEAL BOTH THE PROGRESSIVENESS AND THE BACKWARDNESS 
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INDIAN BELLE OF TEMAGAMI, NORTHERN ONTARIO, AND HER CANO! 


Courtesy Grand Trunk Railway System 

































SAC-A-JA-WE-A, A BELLE OF THE SHOSHONE 


PRINCESS EAT-NO-MEAT, ONE OF THE CAYUSE 
TRIBE'S MOST ATTRACTIVE YOUNG WOMEN. 


. Lee Moorhouse. 
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TRIBE ON THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST. : a - : 


Lee Moorhouse, 
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RUTH COYOTE, OF THE CAYUSE TRIBE, AND HER PAPOOSE. 
Lee Moorhouse. 














SQUAW AND PAPOOSE OF AN ALGONQUIN GUIDE 
AT FORT MATACHOUAN, ONT.—Courtesy 
Grand Trunk Railway System. 


HURON INDIAN MOTHER AND INFANT AT 
GEORGIAN BAY, ONT.—Courtesy Grand 
Trunk Railway System 
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SQUAWS OF THE LATELY WANDERING UTES CARRYING WOOD TO THEIR CAMP, NEAR FORT MEADE, MONT. 
L.A Meacham 












































UMATILLA INDIAN WOMAN AND 
HER BABE. 
Lee Moorhouse. 


AMERICAN 


PRINCESS ANNA KASH-KASH, OF THE 
CAYUSES, ENGAGED IN ARCHERY 
PRACTICE.—Lee Moorhouse. 


INDIAN WOMEN OF 


ROSA PAUL AND HER PAPOOSE, MEMBERS 
OF THE UMATILLA TRIBE, 
Lee Moorhouse. 


VARIOUS 


YAKIMA INDIAN MAIDEN IN HER 
BEST ATTIRE, 
Lee Moorhouse. 


TRIBES AND TYPES. 
FEMININE ARISTOCRATS AND PLEBEIANS OF THE RED RACE ON THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST AND IN CANADA, 
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A NEW AND VALUABLE 


A MINOR paragraph in Governor Hughes’s message 


wo note It reveals his broad compre- 


n yn of State affair We allude to his reference 
t é is advantages which may ultimately 
iccrue to the State from its undeveloped water-pow 
ers if properly safeguarded. It is not generally 
wn that the State a year or two ago created a 
tiver-[mprovement Commission, with authority to rec 
ymmend the construction of reservoirs for the storage 
vaters for power purposes. The duties of this 


‘ommission were devolved upon the State Water Sup- 
ply Commission by the Legislature last winter, and a 
number of applications are pending before the latter 
body from parties interested in the construction of 
us parts of the State. 


storage reservoirs in vat 
In several New England States a determined effort 


to develop and encourage new industries is_ being 
water-power at available 


made by providing chea, 
places, and, as a result, the manufacturing output of 
these States has been largely increased, and is con- 
stantly growing. The advantages of water-power, es- 
pecially when transmitted by electricity, are opening 
a new field for capitalists which they have not been 
slow to seize. In a recent issue of the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press it was stated that unknown parties 
were constructing a dam at Colliers, on the Susque- 
hanna River, and creating an artificial lake nine miles 
long and, in one place, three miles wide, obliterating 
one of the most beautiful parts of the Susquehanna 
valley, and harnessing the Susquehanna for power 
purposes. Similar dams have been constructed in 
various parts of the State, several of them on the 
Hudson River. More are being projected. 

The State has nothing to do with the supervision of 
these water-power companies, and, as a result, they 
are very highly capitalized and are made the source 
of enormous revenue to the fortunate owners of the 
power companies. In some States, and in foreign 
lands, work of this character can only be done by 
publie consent, for it can readily be seen that dams 
may be so cheaply constructed that they may consti- 
tute a great menace to life and property, and, in case 
of disaster, sufferers must seek relief in litigation, 
and very often would have to litigate against a bank- 
rupt corporation. Governor Hughes, in referring to 
the water-storage question, evidently had these facts 
in mind, for he suggests that the Legislature provide 
*‘a more comprehensive plan, embracing, in a clearly- 
defined way, the matter of water storage and the use 
of water courses for purposes of power ;’’ and he adds 
that there should be ‘* an adequate scheme of just reg- 
ulation for the public benefit.”’ 

Whether this will lead to legislation to place the 
construction of dams for water-storage purposes under 
the scrutiny of the State engineer, the State Water 
Supply Commission, or some other constituted au- 
thority, is for the Legislature to decide. Whether it 
is proposed to go still further and to regulate the 
charges made for power thus stored-—-the same as 
prices of gas and electricity are now regulated—-is also 
a question to be carefully considered. 3ut Governor 
Hughes deserves credit for bringing this matter to 
the attention of the public at a time when, all over 
the State, companies have been or are being organ- 
ized to control available sources of water supply. It 
has been calculated that by the construction of storage 
reservoirs on State lands in the Adirondacks the com- 
monwealth could add from five millions to fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars per annum to its income by the sale of 
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water-power rights. As matters stand at present, 
private persons or corporations enjoy all the benefits 
derived from the sale of water-power, while the 
boundless resources of the State in this direction are 
entirely ignored. 

There is no reason, however, why the matter of 
storage reservoirs for power purposes in the State of 
New York should not be considered from an unpreju- 
diced and unbiased standpoint. Assemblyman Edward 
A. Merritt, Jr., and Senator O’Neil, both among 
the leading members of our Legislature, declare that 
the opponents of the proposition for the construction 
of State reservoirs do not fairly consider the merits of 
the case. They insist that the construction of storage 
reservoirs, under proper limitations, in the Adiron- 
dacks will permit the creation and use of millions of 
dollars’ worth of electrical energy now going to waste ; 
that these reservoirs would regulate the flow of the 
Hudson River and other streams, alleviate the damage 
to property and injury to health by spring freshets, 
and would attract a large number of new industries. 
They insist further that almost without exception en- 
gineers favor the storage-reservoir plan as the only 
method of controlling the flood waters of our rivers, 
and that the building of reservoirs would: substitute 
artificial lakes for impassable and unattractive swamps 
existing adjacent to many Adirondack streams. One 
eminent engineer asserts that the projected Adiron- 
dack reservoirs for control of the flood waters and for 
power purposes would flood an area of only 150 of the 
2,300 square miles in the Adirondack forest region, 
and that the flooded area would cover lands owned by 
private citizens who desire to sell and would be pleased 
to have the reservoirs built. This engineer admits 
that the reservoirs might flood many acres of State 
lands, but insists that this would be a negligible quan- 
tity. The same engineer asserts that. the opposition 
to the project comes from a few wealthy owners of 
private preserves in the Adirondacks, who will bitterly 
oppose any project of the State to carry out plans for 
flood prevention, or to develop power rights for the 
public benefit by a system of storage reservoirs, as vig- 
orously as they now oppose what they allege to be a 
plan of private water companies to increase their 
water-power at public expense. 

Senator O’Neil has lived in the Adirondacks all his 
life, and there is every reason, therefore, why he 
should be familiar with his subject. Both he and 
Assemblyman Merritt feel that they are entirely justi- 
fied in asking the public to give their arguments an 
unprejudiced and unbiased consideration. The senti- 
ment of the State is strongly in favor of the preserva- 
tion and extension of our forest reserve, and especially 
of the splendid park established in the Adirondack 
wilderness, but this does not justify a refusal to hear 
the arguments in favor of taking all proper measures 
to prevent the disastrous spring freshets along the 
Hudson and Mohawk and their tributaries. We do not 
believe in removing any of the safeguards surrounding 
the preservation of the Adirondack park, but it must 
be admitted that there may be such a thing as strain- 
a point too severely. For instance, it was recently 
revealed at a hearing before the ways and means com- 
mittee of the assembly, by an attaché of the State 
Forestry Department, that over a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of timber cut on the forest preserves of 
the State, which the State, under the constitution and 
the law, could not utilize, was going to waste. Such 
a tremendous loss should not be permitted and has no 
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justification. The forests can be preserved, we be 
lieve, without permitting such needless waste; but it 
is safe to say that, if legislation were sought to cor- 
rect this obvious evil, its advocates would be opposed 
as enemies of forest preservation. Hence, no reme 
dial legislation is suggested. 

In 1902, in a letter to Governor Odell, ex-United 
States Senator Warner Miller called the attention 
of the State authorities to the fact that the State 
of New York owned enough unused water-power to 
move every ton of freight on the Erie Canal that 
might come to it from the outside or be created 
within its borders ; and he added: ** It has givenaway 
many hundreds of thousands of horse-power without 
price or consideration. If it had charged for this 
power only a small percentage of what it would have 
cost to produce it in coal there would be no need of 
any State taxation, and the State would be able, from 
the surplus so earned, to build, every year, miles of 
good roads in every county. The State has, 
at Niagara Falls and in the Adirondacks, almost un- 
limited water-power, which can be converted into elec- 
trical power and transmitted everywhere.’’ Mr. Miller 
suggested that, while the improvement of the Erie 
Canal was going forward, the State should build, on 
its own land at Niagara Falls, an electric-power plant 
of sufficient capacity to move all the tonnage that 
could pass through the canal, estimated to be from 
ten to fifteen million tons per annum, and that, for 
the eastern portion of the canal, the Oswego and the 
Champlain canals bring down electricity from the 
Adirondacks. These suggestions, which were of para- 
mount importance at that time, appear to have been 
overlooked, but they should now be given serious con 
sideration. 

The question of conserving and utilizing the water- 
powers of the State, as presented to the people by 
Governor Hughes in his first annual message to the 
Legislature, is of the utmost importance. Let it be 
considered judicially, equitably, and in good temper by 
both sides, as we have no doubt he intended it to be. 
This is all that the advocates of State reservoirs say 
they are asking. Is it too much? 

The strongest argument of those who oppose the 
construction of storage reservoirs inside the forest- 
reserve ‘‘ blue line,’’ as itis called, is that an abundance 
of water-power can be secured without intrusion on 
the forest lands. This opinion is expressed in a very 
interesting preliminary report made by Mr. Alfred B. 
Fry, consulting engineer of the office of the Federal 
chief engineer and superintendent of public buildings 
in New York. Mr. Fry’s examination of the unde- 
veloped water-power possibilities of the State, while 
not as thorough and complete as he would have made 
with an abundance of time, are sufficient to show, he 
says, that ‘‘there can be generated by the water- 
powers of the State of New York outside of the forest- 
reserve blue line, and without any, save existing, stor- 
age inside the forest-reserve blue line, not less than 
1,323,000 horse-power, out of the 1,518,000 estimated 
for the whole State.’’ If this statement is correct, 
and it should be easy to prove or disprove it, the oppo- 
nents of the water-storage plans insist that there is no 
occasion for trespassing on the blue line of the forest 
reserve, as the amount of water-power outside of that 
line is abundant for all the State’s industrial needs. 
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REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. “‘Its purity 

has made it famous.’’ 50c. per case. 





























TEMPERANCE WOMEN, BEARING FLAGS AND BANNERS, 
MARCHING IN THE GRAND PARADE ON 
ELECTION DAY. 























MISS VERA SMITH, STANDING IN A CARRIAGE NEAR A POLLING- 


PLACE AND SINGING TEMPERANCE SONGS THAT 
INFLUENCED MANY VOTERS. 

















BAND WHICH RODE ABOUT THE CITY ALL DAY PLAYING 
HYMNS FOR THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


CHILDREN LINED UP AT A POLLING-PLACE APPEALING 
TO VOTERS TO Cast “DRY” BALLOTS. 


PROCESSION OF TEMPERANCE MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, IN 
THE SECOND WARD, PASSING THE COURT-HOUSE. 


A TREMENDOUS TRIUMPH FOR TEMPERANCE IN TENNESSEE. 


REMARKABLE FEATURES OF THE RECENT EXCITING ELECTION AT KNOXVILLE, WHERE TWENTY THOUSAND TEMPERANCE MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN PARADED AND WORKED AT THE POLLS, AND 
WHERE THE “ DRY,” OR NO LICENSE, DEFEATED THE “ WET” TICKET BY A SWEEPING MAJORITY.—Photographs by R. H. Gammon. 
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THE 


‘THE DISCOVERY of some of the most profitable 

and famous copper deposits in the country, or even 
in the world, which have been made during the past 
few years, growing out of the rapid increase in the 
price of copper and the enormous profits thereby 
yielded from copper mining, have made countless thou- 
sands rich and disappointed many skilled miners and 
prospectors, who had been over the same grounds and 
failed to note the richness they concealed. 

The great deposits of low-grade copper ore in Neva- 
da, the rich ore found at great depths at the Bisbeecamp, 
the astonishing discovery of vast and rich copper depos- 
its in the Caballos Mountains at other points, including 
the Victoria Chief, have stirred up mining prospectors 
so that they are now combing the earth wherever 
traces of mines can be found, to see if they cannot 
locate new ones. The purchasers of the shares of the 
mines in these various camps who were fortunate 
enough to pick them up when the companies were first 
organized find themselves to-day in possession of 
stock that yields them every year a greater amount in 
dividends than the entire original cost of the shares. 

It seems strange that great copper deposits could 
be passed by and walked over year after year and still 
remain undiscovered. The mysteries hidden under 
the earth from the human eye and the wealth that 
still remains concealed and covered form an interest- 
ing subject for discussion. Geologists themselves 
have often been deceived by surface indications. Mining 
experts of the highest reputation have sometimes lost 
their greatest opportunity by failing to find the wealth 
that Nature had so generously hidden. I have spoken 
heretofore of the fact that the Cripple Creek and the 
famous Homestake and various rich mines in Arizona 
were first regarded by some of the ablest mining en- 
gineers as hardly worthy of notice. Colonel William 
A. Farish, of Denver, whose mining instincts are prob- 
ably more highly developed than those of any other 
man in his profession, reported favorably on all these 
districts, and thus made a world-wide reputation. 

One of the most notabie and unexpected discoveries 
was that of the famous Victoria Chief. When we re- 
call that it is only about twenty miles from the popu- 
lous city of Hillsboro, N. M., a centre of mining inter- 
est, long established, it seems incredible that such 
rich copper deposits could so long have escaped atten- 
tion. It is true that the Victoria Chief is high up in 
the fastnesses of the Cabailos Mountains, and that to 
reach it a treacherous river has to be crossed, and that 
only a few years ago it was the hiding-place of still 
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more treacherous Indians, yet it seems strange that 
venturesome prospectors did not long ago, risking 
every misfortune, locate and claim this great prop 
erty. 

Colonel Farish, after making a hurried visit to the 
Victoria Chief, expressed it as his opinion that with 
only ten per cent. copper ore it ought readily to yield 
a million dollars a year. As the Victoria Chief is capi- 
talized for only $3,000,000, and as Colonel Robert H. 
Hopper, its leading owner, claims that much of the 
ore will run from ten to forty per cent. copper, it is 
easy to realize the vast possibilities of the Victoria 
Chief. So many fraudulent mining propositions have 
been presented to the public, and so many have had 
but little merit, that Colonel Hopper, when he con- 
cluded to develop his mine and to sell a limited number 
of shares to secure abundant working capital, decided, 
with his customary spirit of fairness, that he would 
give every purchaser of stock an abundant opportu- 
nity to justify his purchase. 

To this end he provided that if any stockholder, 
within six months after the purchase of his shares, 
should feel dissatisfied with his purchase, he could re- 
turn his stock to the company and receive the price he 
paid for it with six per cent. interest. Naturally, 
this led many shareholders to visit the mines before 
paying their final installment on their purchase, but the 
inspection only confirmed their faith in the property 
and led them to still larger purchases of the stock. In 
scarcely a single instance has any one sought to have 
the price of his stock returned with interest. 

Every visitor to the Victoria Chief, whether a share- 
holder or not, has been greatly impressed by the prop- 
erty. The newspapers of Albuquerque, in their min- 
ing articles, have commended it highly. Visitors 
traveling for pleasure who stopped at the Victoria 
Chief to see what a copper mine looked like have all 
uniformly reported in its favor. In a letter to the 
Catskill (N. Y.) Recorder, printed on March 8th, 1907, 
Dr. Charles L. Dodge gives the narrative of ‘‘ A Trip 
to California,’’ describing his journey to Chicago, 
thence to Albuquerque, N. M., where some of his for- 
mer patients resided; his three pleasant days spent 
with the former geologist of Colorado, at Las Cruces ; 
his trip to El Paso, Tex., and to Juarez, in old Mexico. 
He says: 


* How can I avoid details when so much can be said? After I left 
Texas I stopped off the Santa Fé Railroad at Engle, N. M,, to meet a 
party of fifteen persons from the East, who were going to visit the 
‘Victoria Chief Mining and Smelting Company’ plant, eighteen miles 
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MYSTERIES AND MARVELS OF COPPER MINING 


distant by carriage road Hopper & Bigelow, of 100 Broadway, New 
York. are the principal owners and managers, and nearly all of this 
jolly party were stockholder We had a most pleasant drive over 
the most scenic carriage road perhaps anywhere to be found. This 
road has been recently built at large expense, and winds about the 
brows of beetling cliffs, where but a short time since only the Apache 


Indians roved and climbed along the dangerous trails. These mines are 
principally of copper ore, and very rich, too. We could step down 
from our saddle ponies and burr and take a pick and break off 
masses of copper ore that would assay from & percent. to 38 per cent. 
to the ton of rock. In fact, I found some red oxide of copper so rich 
in value that | could write with it on the rocks, like with red chalk. 
“We spent about ten days here, riding over many trails and see- 


ing copper ore till we decided it would never be all mined out in our 
day. We were lavishly entertained at this camp, no pains being 
spared to make us comfortable and happy. John Gardner is man- 
ager there, and a picture of health and large-heartedness truly is he, 
and a most capable manager, also. Mr. Macy is mining engineer and 
Mr. Grimes is foreman, both as fine men as one could wish to meet. 
The latter was so obliging with his music, too—played for us to sing 
or dance in the evenings, so everybody had a good time. Mr. Neal 
and wife and two sons, from North Dakota, were members of the 
party. He is a large dealer in cattle there, and a stockholder and 
director in these mines. He was my tent-mate, and we had some 
pleasant visits late at night, when I could not sleep much on account 
of the 6,000-foot elevation. Elizabeth R. Story, of Oradell, N. J., for- 
merly of Greene County, was one of the party, also. 

“ After returning to Albuquerque, I spent but two days, and then 
started for the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, in Arizona. 
This being one of the world’s wonders, I must write of that and Cali- 
fornia later.” 

Dr. Dodge simply visited the mine as an interested 
traveler. What he has to say is therefore a sincere 
and honest expression. The fact that his observations 
confirmed those of Colonel Farish and other mining 
engineers, and of all the shareholders who have visited 
the property, is therefore of no little significance. 

tecently, Colonel Hopper has received at his New 
York office some of the most wonderful samples of 
copper ore from his New Mexican mines that have 
ever been exhibited, and he invites all who are inter- 
ested in mining properties, or who desire information 
regarding the Victoria Chief, if they visit New York, 
to call and see them. The last allotment of the stock 
of the Victoria Chief offered for public sale is being 
sold at $2.50 a share. Colonel Hopper believes that it 
will shortly sell at $5, and that as soon as the smelter 
site can be selected by Colonel Farish and operations 
begun, the results will abundantly satisfy every share- 
holder. He will be glad to answer any inquiries con- 
cerning the property. Address Colonel Robert H. 
Hopper, president Victoria Chief, 100 Broadway, New 
York. 
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WEEKLY PAY-DAY AT THE NEW YORK HIPPODROME. 


SHOW-PLACE, HANDING OUT 
WEEKLY SALARY ENVELOPES TO A MOTLEY CROWD OF FIVE 
HUNDRED PERSONS WHO FIGURE IN THE 


TREASURER MANWARING, BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE FAMOUS 


VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


How They Pay Off at the Hippodrome. 


«« PAYING off the line’”’ behind the scenes at the 

Hippodrome, at New York, represents one of 
the quickest achievements known to the realm of high 
finance. Every Saturday afternoon, during the mati- 
née performance of ‘‘ Neptune’s Daughter ’’ and “* Pio- 
neer Days,’’ over 500 people back of the stage are 
paid off. The list includes chorus girls, stage hands, 
Indians, Arabs, actors, and singers. Promptly at three 
o’clock the work is commenced, and the motley as- 
semblage, in various costumes, forms in line in one large 
corner of the stage and passes before the treasurer of 
the New York Hippodrome Company, Mr. G. E. Man- 
waring, who personally superintends the payment, 
although it is necessary for him to have two assistants 
on hand constantly. 

As it is impossible for Mr. Manwaring or any one 
else to know personally every member of the company, 
the payment is made by means of time tickets, similar 
to those in use in large factories. Each of these time 
checks is in two sections, and at the beginning of the 
week each check is torn apart on a dotted line after 
the name has been filled out in both sections. Each 
part of the ticket is numbered. The top part goes to 
the chorus girl, Indian, or Arab. The bottom part, 
bearing the corresponding number, must be kept the 


entire week by the person whose nameisuponit. This 
card has spaces upon which are entered each week au- 
tomatically, by means of a time clock, the time when 
the person enters and leaves the Hippodrome. There 
are spaces for rehearsals, for matinée performances, 
and for night performances. 

One of these checks, for instance, showed that Miss 
Margaret Townsend, the queen of the mermaids in 
**Neptune’s Daughter,’’ receives $50 a week. Ac- 
cording to the ticket, during the week ending February 
23d, Miss Townsend reported Monday at 9:46 A. M. 
Her check was stamped at 11:25 A. M., when she left 
the Hippodrome after the rehearsal. Her check also 
shows that on the same day she returned to the Hippo- 
drome at 1:09 Pp. M., and that she finished her labors 
after the matinée performance at 4:11 P.M. After 
she had dinner, she returned to the Hippodrome at 6:49 
Pp. M., and having gone into the tank once more for the 
evening performance she was at liberty to go home at 
10:13 P. M. 

The next day there were no rehearsals, so she did 
not reach the Hippodrome until 1:01 P. M., and left at 
4:15 p.M. She returned for the night performance at 
7:04 Pp. M., and was very late in getting out that night, 
as she remained until 10:34 P.M. Each person given 
one of these cards at the beginning of the week must 
register time in by 1:30 P. M. and by 7:30 at night. 


LEADING COUNSEL IN THE SUIT AGAINST MRS. EDDY. 


PROMINENT LAWYERS EMPLOYED BY G. W. GLOVER, MRS. EDDY’S SON, IN HIS MOVE TO HAVE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AFFAIRS INVESTIGATED.— Boston Photo News Co. 


Left to right: John W. Kelley, Portsmouth, N. H.; ex-United States Senator William E. Chandler, Concord, 
N. 


H.; Nathaniel E. Martin, Concord, N. H. 


Upon leaving the Hippodrome the time must also be 
recorded. If there is any space in one of these cards 
at the end of the week, payment is held up. This 
card system constitutes an infallible record, showing 
the attendance of each girl. It is an offense punish- 
able by a week’s fine for any girl to ‘‘ring in’’ the 
card of another girl who is not present. 

Mr. Manwaring, in paying off the line at the Hippo- 
drome every Saturday, handles approximately $9,000 
in a very short space of time. It requires less than 
twenty seconds for each girl to sign her name and re- 
ceive her envelope, which bears the number correspond- 
ing to her check, and then step from the line. Mr. 
Manwaring for fifteen years has been and still is the 
expert accountant of the Waldorf-Astoria, and is also 
treasurer of the New York Hippodrome Company. 
In all the time he has paid off the Hippodrome chorus 
girls he has never made one mistake, has never over- 
paid or underpaid any one, and never once did he give 
the wrong envelope to any one of the girls. 
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When Sleep Fails, 
TAKE HORSFORD’sS ACID PHOSPHATE. 


HALF a teaspoonful in half a glass of water just be- 
fore retiring quiets the ‘nerves and brings refreshing 
sleep. Nourishes and strengthens the entire body. 
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Our Wrongs and Their Remedies. 


Coatirted from page 321 


simple and plain, and for their definition and enforce- 
ment they call for few laws. 

The principles of business, whether a corporate or 
an individual form of business, are practically the 
same. One is not inherently bad and the other inher- 
ently good. The same quality of human nature is in 
both. They differ in size. But the same remedy is 
demanded for the same thing in both. And if the in- 
dividual who whines so piously got hold of the corvo- 
ration, he would not run it as a church, but for profit. 
It has been so from the beginning and will be so to 
the end, and a thousand years after the millennium 
you could find something to investigate in business, 
either individual or corporate. 

Up in my old State of Maine, when I was a boy, a 
couple of West India goods stores stood on the opposite 
sides of the way of a single-street town. One day the 
proprietor of one of those stores sold a gallon of West 
India molasses for two cents less than the dealer on the 
opposite side sold to his customers. At once a war 
of competition began, and the farmers carried away 
molasses in buckets for nothing until one of those 
traders emptied his single hogshead. But the other 
one had two hogsheads in stock and won out. Of 
course that was a wicked thing for that trader to have 
two hogsheads instead of one when that backwoods 
war began. In these times a secretary from some 
commission would be sent up there to see how it hap- 
pened, under our railway laws, that a man could get 
two hogsheads of molasses and his neighbor have only 
one. One of those men was guilty of restraining 
trade! But in the simple old times it passed over—a 
little summer whirlwind. The town never got such 
cheap molasses afterward, for two fools cured them- 
selves of their folly. The law of common sense made 
a statutory law unnecessary. 

We have so many laws and so many sniffing com- 
missions, so many special and assistant prosecuting 
attorneys barking on the scent, that the business man 
to-day cannot tell from one day to another whose law 
he is violating. Men have been arraigned within 
sixty days who were as much surprised as any man 
could be when they were charged with criminal busi- 
ness methods. Things that were lawful suddenly be- 
came unlawful, and things lawful from the beginning 
in their States all at once, by hitching a commission to 
the Constitution by a statute, became crimes in all of 
the States. Unsuccessful competitors or corporations 
had at last, through long preparation of a certain 
hysterical form of public sentiment, secured by enact- 
ment what their business ability had failed to accom- 
plish, and men who had pursued business principles 
and methods recognized by competitive business since 
the world began found themselves hounded from 
court to court, assailed by executive proclamation, and 
hooted by an unthinking and prejudiced public. We 
must get down to first principles and accept the world 
with its human nature, for we cannot make the mil- 
jennium by investigation. 

Archbishop Ireland, whose Americanism is as con- 
spicuous as his loyalty and devotion to his church, said 
in Washington the other day: ‘‘In the intentions of 
the fathers of the republic political liberty was to be 
the guardian and protector of civil liberty. It was 
thought that citizens being law-makers, no laws would 
be enacted that would go beyond what was necessary 
in demanding restrictions of civil freedom. And yet 
is there not some peril to civil liberty from political 
liberty at least in what I may be allowed to call the 
exuberance, the riotousness, of political liberty? Asa 
matter of fact, we have too many laws ; our Legisla- 
tures are too anxious to increase the bulk of the stat- 
ute-book. As things are tending, we shall soon have 
so many laws that, wrapped around us as it were bya 
serried mail, we shall become prisoners forbidden to 
stir or walk.”’ 

The archbishop said further : ‘‘ Let us be on our 
guard that in the pursuit of justice we do not bring on 
injustice ; that in coveting social prosperity we do not 
encounter social disaster and chaos. There is in this 
land to-day the delusion that to build up one class 
naught else is needed but to pull down another, and 
there is growing up among us a hatred of success in 
others, however much that success may have been the 
reward of most praiseworthy efforts. That accumu- 
lations of capital, corporations, trusts, may have had 
their faults, and may need to be watched over by the 
State with diligence and care, I shall not deny. But 
this much I do deny, that accumulations of capital and 
corporations are to be prejudged as guilty ; that men 
having part in them are to be deemed without right to 
work, without right to fair play, which is the native 
appanage of all Americans. This I deny: That all 
men are equally talented, equally far-seeing, equally 
industrious ; that consequently all are more or less en- 
titled to an equal possession of wealth or an equal in- 
dustrial reward. This I deny: That all men being as 
they are by nature and by habit, society can ever be 
without its rich and its comparatively poor; that 
American industries and enterprises can ever thrive 
and hold their own in the world-wide competitions 
without there being here and there ministering to its 
needs large accumulations of wealth, and consequently 
large gatherings of men with associations as contribu- 
tors to that wealth. Destroy great enterprises, make 
impossible the unification of many individual energies, 
and if equality then comes it will be equality of medi- 
ocrity and social poverty.”’ 

I could not formulate my political and economical 
creed more perfectly. In substance, and almost in 
form of words at some points, I said these things sev- 
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eral months ago. The political laws and commissions 
and messages have become a menace to our very fun- 
damental form of government and to our commerce and 
manufactures, and we cannot awake too soon if we 


are to stay the imperiling tendency of the hour. 
We have been led in the “*round-up’’ of excited 
appeal to the very brink of financial peril. To-day 


far-sighted business men sit helpless before the riot- 
ous forces that have laid their hands upon the wheels 
of manufacture and trade, and that threaten to turn 
out of our shops and factories and trades hundreds of 


thousands of mechanics and laboring men within the 
next year. . The spirit of investigation has discredited 
nearly every man’s business and posted warnings 


everywhere, until men do not know where to insure 
their lives or where to invest their savings. The word 
comes all along the line from conservative men to slow 
up until the future can be seen more clearly. 

Nothing on earth but this universal distrust from 
unwise and useless investigations could stop the prog- 
ress of the most prosperous age the world ever saw. 
Every condition fills our sails prosperously, but our 
captains are called pirates, our cargoes are branded as 
stolen, and men of business of great aggregations are 
known as buccaneers. ‘That is the alarm that is con- 
stantly shouted from the White House, and the com- 
missions are trying by ex-parte methods to justify it. 
And there are too many thousands who believe it to 
make it safe for the country, which always depends 
upon the confidence of the people for business pros- 
perity. 

The President accuses his critics, and especially the 
college men, of offering no remedies for the evils he 
sees. Has it occurred to our good President that 
there are no evils which are not subject to correction 
by the judicial processes which our fathers provided 
when the common law was incorporated into our Con- 
stitution and statutes? The President’s kindly critics 
believe that much of the evil is exaggerated and in 
distorted forms. It is incidental and not radical and 
pervasive. Much of it is well-nigh ‘ancient _his- 
tory ’’—such, for instance, as the most recent discovery 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is nota 
live issue. There is not enough evil to-day that threat- 
ens the common good to warrant such a proportion of 
the administration’s attention and machinery of inves- 
tigation. It may be good politics. It may be a way 
to make a certain kind of fame, but it is poor states- 
manship. 

If a remedy of evils is wanted we would suggest a 
remedy for the greater evil of agitation, exaggeration, 
and distrust which is threatening the business of the 
country. Stop investigating and shouting thief at 
every great form of business. Restore the confidence 
of the people. If there are evils to correct, correct 
them without the bugles and drums of investigating 
commissions. Use the common law and common sense 
which served the world quite well until this sudden 
spasm of government by commissions and investiga- 
tions. Dismiss the commissions, which must justify 
their existence by smelling for rotten things, and give 
the country peace and rest. 

Any government by investigating commissions or 
committees will keep the country in a constant state 
of agitation, for, in the nature of things, such methods 
must be kept busy. And there always are things 
that smell. You can stir them up in anything, from a 
corporation to a church. I have known ministers who 
kept churches stirred up and discredited and divided 
from the time their pastorates began until they inglo- 
riously ended, none too soon, by trying to create a 
millennium after a hand-made pattern of their own 
invention. We all want the most perfect things in 
government and business, but there are some things 
that cannot be done offhand, and the more you work 
at it the more you bungle the job. There are laws of 
being and progress and intelligence and ethics that 
cannot be legislated, and they cannot be set aside or 
hurried. If they could be, the millennium-makers 
would have had things all adjusted long ago. But the 
world’s history is full of useless patents and broken 
implements of men who started out to hurry up the 
world and change it over in a day. 

The only remedy is with human nature. And that 
has to be remedied at its centre. And there is as 
much of that in a poor man as ina rich man, or he 
would not envy the rich man his riches. There is as 
much of; it in individual business as there is in cor- 
porations, for every corporation is made out of the 
union of individual forms of business. And there is 
as much blundering and impotency in the general gov- 
ernment as there is in the State governments. The 
general government should be the State governments 
met together at Washingtofi, but not abandoned at 
home. 

The evil to be remedied, if one of the lamented col- 
lege men might speak, is the mistaken assumption that 
the wrongs of things can be legislated out of them, 
and that it is the province of the government to use a 
machinery of special commissions to investigate and 
hunt up wrongs. As though there ever had been any- 
thing or is anything or will be anything while human 
nature lasts that will not have some evils in it, or as 
though there can be a condition while men differ in 
ability and the chance of opportunity and the passion 
of acquisitiveness, that will not present inequalities of 
accumulation and cause loud protests from the unsuc- 
cesful, who usually apologize for their failures by ac- 
cusing their successful rivals. The restoration of our 
courts to the place usurped by commissions, and the 
return to time-honored methods of adjusting wrongs 
ab initio, would hold us back from evils worse than 
any threatening from trusts or ‘‘ swollen fortunes.’’ 

The age is peculiarly liable to exaggerated notions 
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of the wrongs, the tyranny, and the corruption of men. 
We take a paper at breakfast and focus the world’s 
iniquity into one house at one hour. We scrape it 


all off the pages of one little paper into our plate and 
look at it and say: ** How long, O Lord, how long !’’ 
**The world has gone over to the devil bodily.’’ But 


you scatter it all back whence it all came over the 
wires, and there isn’t enough of it to refract one ray 
of the sun of our glorious civilization. Look around 
yourselves. Do you find the conditions in your town 
that are inthe othertown? Things located in another 
town, like a quack’s recommendations, usually cannot be 
located anywhere. Do you find cruel rich and starving 
poor? Do you find mechanics and workingmen under- 
paid and their employers rolling in luxury and spending 
their money in indolence? You find such exceptions. 
But not the rule. 

Would there be more buildings built and more rail- 
ways and more industries if there were less million- 
aires? The men who are helping things out of medi- 
ocrity are the men who are making the mighty centres 
of force around which industry, labor, trade, commerce 
revolve in their great orbits, and you cannot hurl these 
tremendous interests into chaos more surely or with 
more awful certainty than by striking these centres 
and discrediting them with the people. 

If President Roosevelt wants my suggestion for a 
remedy of evils, I would say to him: Calm down. 
Study Washington’s ** Farewell Address ’’ as a caution 
against the misuse of the Constitution; study Lin- 
coln’s mighty faith and superb patience and his charity 
for all; study McKinley’s philosophical, practical, 
sound sense, and give the people rest. The evils that 
are will be corrected by the force of public sentiment 
acting sanely and calmly, and the evils that are not 
will vanish away into regions whence come all dis- 
turbing ghosts. Not a thing, from meat-packing to 
railway traffic, that was not on its way to an adjust- 
ment to its new conditions, the larger conditions, and 
that would not have reached that adjustment far more 
satisfactorily without the mischievous processes of an 
investigation which took the sensation mongers for its 
authority and inspiration. The demagogues have rev- 
eled in investigations, and the greater the evils they 
could stir up, the greater value they have claimed for 
their service. That remedy has been worse than the 
disease. 

Strange, isn’t it, that all of a sudden all Americans 
must be investigated! It could have been done fifty 
years ago. It can be donefifty years from now. But 
we will pray that it may not be done again for a thou- 
sand years to come ! 

The remedy, Mr. President? Talk of nothing for 
a year but the great and glorious things of America. 
Talk of the thousand varieties of handy and cheap 
forms into which meats, and fruits, and vegetables, 
all edibles, are being put for men in all places and 
pursuits, from the day laborer to the North Pole ex- 
plorer. Talk of the difference between kerosene at 
ten cents a gallon and kerosene at one dollar a gallon 
—and every gallon at that time might blow you into 
kingdom come. Talk of the by-products once in the 
dump-heaps that are adding hundreds of millions an- 
nually to our country’s wealth and the comforts of the 
rich to the homes of the poor. Talk of unnumbered 
forms of manufacture, those most active agents of 
civilization, which must be credited up to our great 
land. Talk of the railways, which, from opposition in 
their inception to persecution throughout their history, 
have pushed on, opening up States, filling the nation 
with teeming millions, transporting us for a couple 
of cents a mile in all directions, hurling our papers 
and letters off at every wayside village at a mile a 
minute, and taking to the tide-waters for the markets 
of the world the products of our fields and the work of 
our shops and factories. Talk about these great things 
a year, and see how few things there will be to com- 
plain about. Let the glory of our country and the 
glory of its future be the next party platform. We 
have had Bryan pessimism enough and Hearst social- 
ism enough and Roosevelt agitation enough. 

Let us find our remedy for the present fear and dis- 
trust and incrimination in traditional statesmanship as 
far removed as the poles are apart from a paternal, 
fussing, meddling, hysterical form of government, 
which has set for itself the regeneration of the land 
through government by commissions with investiga- 
tions. If there be things which require the national 
attention, let it be so given as to conserve the good 
while restraining the bad. Let it foster and promote 
the great things, and not assail them as though corpo- 
rations monopolized the evils and individuals carried 
the virtues because they are done up in small parcels. 
Let our laws be discriminating, promote all interests, 
great and small, promote more than restrain, build up 
more than pull down. And let us, as far as possible, 
steer away from special commissions which must vin- 
dicate themselves by doing special things, and there- 
fore must find material or make it up by investiga- 
tions. Our general laws are best. Our regular courts 
and machinery of justice will be least influenced by 
passion or politics and self-interest. 

And then let all the people insist, with a front that 
will threaten instant resistance, that no one of those 
courts or judges shall be influenced by threat or re- 
ward, or by anything except justice. Let those bal- 
ances hang far away from White House or lobby of 
legislative halls, in an atmosphere of justice, insulated 
from every influence but—justice. 


* a 
CELLARETTE, side- board, sleeping-car or. ocean- 


steamer kit 1s incomplete without Abbott’s Bitters. 
Adds zest and flavor, aids digestion. 
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An Able American’s Successful Career. 


~EORGE CARSON SMITH was born in Granville, 
N. Y., on March 4th, 1855, of New England and 
English ancestry. Mr. Smith was educated at North 
Hebron Institute, in Washington County, New York, 
and Castleton Seminary, Vermont, and subsequently 
was graduated from Adrian College, Michigan, in 
1877. After his graduation Mr. Smith filled the position 
of private secretary to the Governor of Michigan from 
1877 to 1881, and while thus employed he devoted his 
spare time to the study of law, which he had deter- 
mined to make his profession, but was induced to 
enter the railroad service as secretary to the general 
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GEORGE CARSON SMITH, 
Vice-president of the Security Investment Company, of Pittsburg, and 
director of other Westinghouse companies.— Copyright by the 
Co-operative Press. 


manager of the Texas and Pacific and International 
and Great Northern railways. 

Subsequently, in 1887, Mr. Smith became assistant 
to the vice-president of the Missouri-Pacific system, 
and from 1890 to 1894 he was assistant general man- 
ager of the Missouri-Pacific system, and general man- 
ager of the Kansas City, Wyandotte and Northwest- 
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ern Railroad. From 1894 to 1900 he was president of 
the Atlanta and West Point Railroad and the Western 
Railroad of Alabama. He afterward became general 
manager of the St. Louis and Louisville lines of the 
Southern Railway. In 1901, his proficiency in his then 
chosen line having attracted the attention of other 
men of large enterprises, he was tendered the position 
of vice-president of the Security Investment Company, 
of Pittsburg, of which Mr. George Westinghouse is 
president. In addition to his connection with this com- 
pany, Mr. Smith is vice-president of the Electric Prop- 
erties Company, of New York, a prominent financial in- 
stitution ; president of the Lackawanna and Wyoming 
Valley Railroad Rapid Transit Company, and West 
inghouse Inter-Works Railway; vice-president of the 
Nernst Lamp Company and East Pittsburg Improve- 
ment Company, and a director in the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Westinghouse Machine Company, 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Company, Union Switch 
and Signal Company, and other Westinghouse corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. Smith is a member of the Engineers’ Club and 
Lawyers’ and Transportation clubs, of New York, and 
Duquesne and Union clubs, of Pittsburg. He was 
married in 1878 to Miss Jennie Prosser, of Pittsburg, 
and has four children, a daughter, Olivia, now Mrs. 
H. A. Cornelius, of Pittsburg, Penn., and three sons, 
Somers Hayes, George C., Jr., and Warren Prosser 
Smith. 
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Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, of Boston, widely- 
known poet and novelist. 

Pierre Eugene Marcelin Ber- 
tholet, of Paris, eminent French 
scientist and ex-minister of for- 
eign affairs. 

Brigadier-General Theodore J. 
Wint, U.S. A., commanding the 
Department of Missouri; a gal- 
lant soldier. 

Mrs. Featherstone G. Osler, 
aged 100, of Toronto, Ont., mother 
of Dr. William Osler, the noted 
physician and Regius Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford University. 

Count Vladimir Nicolaievitch 
Lamsdorff, Russian minister of 
foreign affairs during the'Russo- 
Japanese War. 

Brigadier-General John Moore, 
U. S. A., retired, of Washington, 
former surgeon-general of the army. 

Mariano Baptista, of La Paz, Bolivia, former Pres- 
ident of Bolivia. 

John O’ Leary, of Dublin, Ireland, prominent Fenian 
and literary man. 

















THOMAS B. ALDRICH, 
A leading American 
poet and novelist. 

James Notman Studio. 
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tear-Admiral Benjamin F. Tilley, U. S. N., com- 
mandant at the League Island Navy Yard, at Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. John H. Brinton, professor of surgery in the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, compiler of 
*“ The Surgical History of the Rebellion.’’ 

General Lewis B. Parsons, of Flora, Ill., chief in 
charge of transportation of Federal troops during the 
Civil War. 

Heinrich von Korn, of Breslau, Germany, multi- 





























THEODORE J. WINT, M. POBIEDONOSTZEFF, 
Drigadier-General | & Ae k-x-chiet procurator of 
is last photograp! the Holy Synod of 
Mrs. C. R. Mider. Russia. 


millionaire proprietor of the Schleschische Zeitung, 
which has been in his family for 175 years. 

General Joseph Stockton, veteran of the Civil War 
and one of Chicago’s oldest settlers. 

Charles E. Trevathan, of West Baden, Ind., well- 
known turf writer and composer of songs. 

Constantine Petrovich Pobiedonostzeff, of St. Peters- 
burg, former chief procurator of the Holy Synod, 
a relentless persecutor of the Jews, an extreme re- 
actionary, and the most hated man in Russia. ‘ 

Cecil George Savile Foljambe, of London, Eng., 
Earl of Liverpool. 
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Pimples and Blackheads 


ARE CAUSED BY CLOGGING OF THE PORES OF THE 
SEBACEOUS GLANDS WITH SEBUM OR OILY MATTER. 

The plug of sebum in the centre of the pimple is 
called a blackhead, grub, or comedone. Nature will 
not allow the clogging of the pores to continue long, 
hence inflammation, pain, swelling, and redness ; later 
pus or matter forms, breaks, or is opened, the plug 
comes out, and the pore is once more free. Treat- 
ment : Gently smear the face with Cuticura Ointment, 
the great Skin Cure, but do not rub. Wash off the 
Ointment in five minutes with Cuticura Soap and hot 
water, and bathe freely. Repeat this treatment morn- 
ing and evening. At other times use Cuticura Soap 
for bathing the face as often as agreeable. 


JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


{NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at time. He is awake to the danger of 


great railroads are expending hundreds 4% better than the Southwesterns, though I cannot 


the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office 
of Judge Company, in New York, and not through 
any subscription agency. No additional charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communi- 
cations are treated confidentially. A two-cent post- 
age stamp should always be inclosed, as sometimes 
a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries should 
be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Financial Editor, LEs- 
LIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Mining inquiries should be addressed to *‘ Roscoe,’’ 
Editor Mining Department, LESLIE'S WEEKLY. | 


R. JAMES J. HILL may believe, as 

he recently said, that ‘‘ The stock 
market is merely a barometer for people 
who are counseled by their fears.’’ But 
the visit of Mr. Harriman and other dis- 
tinguished railroad magnates who have 
sought the President at Washington in- 
dicates that the effect of the marked 
liquidation in Wall Street is not confined 
to the ordinary speculator and investor. 
The shrinkage during the past few months 
of $2,000,000,000 in the prices of rail- 
way and industrial bonds sold on the 
Stock Exchange is startling. The San 
Francisco earthquake was regarded as a 
frightful calamity because it wiped out 
property to the value of $300,000,000, 
but the shrinkage in Wall Street, and 
the losses apparently inflicted, almost 
equal seven San Francisco earthquakes. 
Of course this shrinkage is not a real 
loss like that which occurred on the Pa- 
cific coast, for prices may advance again 
and the shrinkage disappear in whole 
or in part. The losses have been suffi- 
ciently heavy to stir up the leaders of our 
railroad world to the serious dangers 
which confront them, and it has led them 
to depart from their long-continued and 
very foolish determination not to take 
the public into their confidence, and never 
to be interviewed. 

Of all the reticent men on Wall Street, 
Mr. Harriman has been among the first. 
From a man who never talked, he has 
developed into a man who talks half the 
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a public sentiment that he has allowed 
to grow and expand into dangerous pro- 
portions while he wrapped himself in 
his mantle of silence and secrecy, looked 
on with contempt, and refused to speak. 
He realizes, as he says himself, that it is 
necessary to educate the people up toa 
knowledge of the value the railroads are 
to them and the important part they play 
in the plan of the country’s prosperity. 
Mr. Harriman admits that heretofore the 
railroads have left it to their lawyers to 
take care of legislation, *‘ by whatever 
means might be the most effective, and to 
our subordinates to explain things to the 
general public.’’ He now finds out that 
this won’t do, that a flood of objectiona- 
ble legislation has been produced through- 
out the country, ‘“‘some of it of doubtful 
purpose and some the result of misdi- 
rected zeal inspired by the national ad- 
ministration.’” He therefore advises 
his railroad friends ‘‘to come out in the 
open and tell the people the railroad side 
of the matter,’’ and to do this through 
the newspapers. The greater and better 
part of wisdom is to be wise in time, and 
it would have been infinitely better had 
Mr. Harriman shown this wisdom a year 
ago. 

Mr. Harriman presents his side of the 
case and his critics present theirs, both 
with bitterness because both feel a sense 
of injustice. They take sides against 
each other as if they regarded the rail- 
roads of this country as a foreign Power 
with which we expected to be at war. 
This is altogether wrong. Mr. Harri- 
man is right in endeavoring, tardy as he 
may be, to prove that the railroads are 
a factor in our industrial development of 
such vast importance that it is to the in- 
terest of the public to maintain intimate 
and friendly relations with railway cor- 
porations. He recalls the era of over- 
construction of railroads, culminating in 
the receivership period around 1893. 
Now, instead of an over-expansion, he 
finds a lack of traffic facilities. The 


of millions for double tracks, for improved 
terminals, for motive power and equip- 
ment. Mr. Harriman didn’t say it, but 
he might have remarked that, if a period 
of hard times should now fall upon the 
country, the railroads might .find that 
they. have too many tracks and ter- 
minals and a much larger equipment 
than traffic requires. In that event, the 
railways, as in 18938, would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to pay fixed charges on 
their enormously increased capitalization. 
That would be an object-lesson to the 
railroads as well as to the public. 


“ E.,”” Oshkosh, Wis.: Address your communica- 
tion to “‘ Roscoe.”’ 

“F..”’ St. Paul: Ido not regard the proposition 
of the North Coast Co-operative Lumber Co. with 
favor. I advise you to write to the references given 
and see what they say. 

“Cc. B. R.,”” Nebraska: I see nothing attractive 
in the proposition. It is highly capitalized, and so 
far away from home that little is known about it ex- 
cepting what the managers choose to make public. 

“ B.,”’ Miles City, Mont.: Your prospectus refers 
to a business regarding which very little is known 
hereabouts. I certainly do not regard it as attract- 
ive. It is a smail industrial, and it might be diffi- 
cult to dispose of the stock if you needed the money 
at any time. 

*K.,’? New York: I would not regard it as a good, 
safe investment. You have noticed the recent 
shrinkage in the Smelting shares, and must appre- 
ciate that a decline in business activities, especially 
in mining activity, would greatly reduce the earn- 
ings of the smelting companies. The property to 
which you refer has merit. 

“J.."’ Lebanon, Penn.: Corn Products has done 
exceedingly well under Mr. Bedford’s management, 
but the business is competitive, and no one knows 
how far this competition may extend. Earning 
more than its full dividend on the preferred, the 
company, if the prosperity of the country continues, 
ought eventually to pay something on the common. 
If competition should increase, and business be de- 
pressed, dividends on the preferred might be jeopar- 
dized in part. 

“T.,”’ St. Louis: Col. Fuel.,O. and W., Am. Can. 
preferred, Central Iowa preferred, ard Tex. Pac., 
have all been regarded favorably on ‘eclines,. but 
this market has not yet reached a stage where one 
can justly predict its future. The difficulties are 
not only in Wall Street, but are clearly evidenced by 
the high discount ratc in all the money centres of 
the world. It is better to be slow and sure. Many 
who jumped into the market on the recent decline 
and bought heavily now wish they had not. 

“ B.,” Toano, Va.: Toledo St. Louis and Western 
preferred stock has just been put on a dividend- 
paying basis, and it is said will pay 4 per dent. per 
annum. There is $10,000,000 of the preferred stock, 
and only $6,500,000 of the 4 per cent. first mortgage 
bonds. Ahead of the latter are $9,750,000 of 31-2 
per cent. prior liens. The interest on the 4 per 
cents. therefore seems secure, and the bonds around 
80, paying 5 per cent., look cheap. I regard them 
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say whether they are as safe an investment as “ the 
average Southern savings bank.” 

* Rail,”’ St. Louis: This is not a good time to get 
into the market, nor would I sacrifice stock until 
things brightened up a bit. The prospect of all the 
cheap common railroad stocks has been injured by 
the general outcry against watered cc~yorations, 
because it is a fact that most of these cheap com- 
mon stocks certainly represent the water in the rail- 
roads’ capitalization, just as they do in the indus- 
trials. I would wait until the present liquidation 
shows whether or not some of the big pools are in 
trouble, for, if they are, another acute situation may 
develop. Note my weekly suggestions. 

“B. Z.0.,"" Ohio: Amalgamated at 80 undoubt- 
edly would look very attractive, considering the divi- 
dends and possibilities of an increase in view of the 
large earnings. The other mining stocks you men- 
tion would look cheap at the price, except for the 
fact that no one can possibly predict the level to 
which stocks may fall under the concentrated pres- 
sure of adverse circumstances at home and abroad. 
I speak of Amalgamated because, being sold on the 
New York Exchange, it probably has a better mar- 
ket than the other stocks you mention, and would 
have greater support in an emergency. 

“1,” Huntingdon, Penn.: This is not a good time 
for one to sacrifice his holdings of dividend-paying 
and standard stocks. During my twenty-five years’ 
connection with Wall Street affairs, I have seen a 
number of panics and a great many scares like the 
present regarding the future of railroad properties. 
It is always darkest before dawn, and I believe that 
the craze for oppressive railway legislation will 
pass over in time, just as the craze for cheap money 
has had its day. But I would not trade on margins 
in sucha market. I have constantly advised against 
this, and those of my readers who have followed this 
advice have reason to congratulate themselves. 

“P..” Englewood, N. J.: 1. It is obviously im- 
possible for any one to fix a price, especially in such 
a time as this, at which any stock or line of stocks 
can safely be bought. Six months ago, if any one 
had ventured to predict that the prices which pre- 
vailed during the recent slump could have been ex- 
pected, he would have been laughed at. All the 
stocks on your list are very low-priced, and no doubt 
offer speculative opportunities in an active and 
strengthening market. So far ae dividends are con- 
cerned, none is in sight for any of them. 2. The an- 
nual meeting of N. Y. Transportation is shortly to 
be held, and no doubt a statement of the earnings 
will then be made. 

“C.,” Kansas City: 1. It is impossible for any 
one to predict to what extent the market may de- 
cline under unfavorable conditions. Much depends 
on how long these conditions continue. A year ago 
I said that the higher the market went the greater its 
swing would be the other way when once the decline 
began. There is now a very strong bear party in 
Wall Street ready to take every advantage to break 
the market still further. Some of these lost heavily 
on the bull side, and are, therefore, trying to make 
good by turning bears. I believe this will be a bear 
year, and that the money situation is still an alarm- 
ing factor. Amalgamated, Reading, U. P., and S 
P., all being dividend-payers and active specula 
tively, offer good chances on every sharp decline of 
the list. Texas Pacific, So. Ry.. Great Western. 
Wabash, and Wheeling and Lake Erie common pay 
no dividends, and are expensive to carry ina sag- 
ging market. 2. Lam unable to advice regarding 
the coal property. 

Continued on page 330 
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A COPPER MILLENNIUM IN ARIZONA 


A Stirring Story of Progress 


By H. S. BEARDSLEY 


and Riches in the Great Mining Territory 





PRESCOTT, ARIZ., March, 15th, 1907. 

HIRTY-THREE years ago, when Robert H. 
Burmister, of Wisconsin, ‘‘ went West’’ to 
grow up with the country, this town of Prescott, 
Ariz., was certainly a queer and wild young vil- 
lage. Norailroadcame nearer than Los Angeles, 
500 miles away, on the coast of California. 
Hereabouts the only citizens were cowboys and 
placer miners—the most adventurous spirits 
that were born in the older portions of the 
country. They were the men in whom there 
stirred the resistless hereditary restlessness and 
daring of the pioneer; and these pioneers, 
whether they disembarked at Plymouth or at 








to find and kill the savages who had fright- 
ened his mother and his sisters. But the 
Indians had gone. The brave boy saw in the 
mesquite and scrub-oaks of the mountain side 
only the ashes of their camp-fire. 

From boyhood Sherman Sessions has grown 
to middle life among the mines of Arizona. His 
advice is sought by the mine operators of the 
entire district on the practical questions of min- 
ing and milling ores. I have said this much 
about Mr. Sessions because he plays an im- 
portant part in a situation which is particu- 
larly interesting just now, and which in this 
article I will attempt to briefly describe. 








Castle Garden, are the men from whom spring 
the vigor, strength, and progress of the Amer- 
ican nation. 

There was a plaza in Prescott, after the Mex- 
ican fashion, and on two sides of it were-the 
** shacks’’—saloons, gambling-houses, and dwell- 
ing. The cowboys from the distant ranges rode 
their tough little cayuses on a slow ‘“‘ running 
walk ’’ until they reached the edge of the town. Then 
they set their spurs, and amidst yells and clouds of 
dust, flew into the village street. The cowboy, you 
know, is perhaps our most spectacular as well as pic- 
turesque citizen. The only reward for his endless, 
lonely hours on the range is the few minutes when he 
can strike awe into the tenderfoot, or excite a slight 
interest among his associates, by his feats of skillful, 
reckless horsemanship. 

Mr. Burmister opened a store in Prescott. He 
bought his goods in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and his purchases were carried by freight teams across 
the desert. Sometimes his supplies were hauled in 
wagons direct from Los Angeles-—at an expense of 
twelve and one-half cents per pound. At other times 
they went by boat down the Pacific coast and up the 
Colorado River. From the point of landing to the 
town of Prescott the cost of freighting by wagon would 
be no less then four and one-half cents for every pound 
of goods carried. 

But the cowboys and placer miners were liberal 
customers, ready to pay the high prices for their cloth- 
ing, canned goods, and other supplies which this enor- 
mous transportation expense necessitated. In all 
frontier mining camps the merchant has always been 
the bullion buyer. Mr. Burmister exchanged pease in 
tins, boots and hats, for gold dust. Placer miners 
would bring their rich harvest to him in little bags. 
He would weigh the gold, fix the price, and pay for it 
in goods, cash, or credit, or all three of these. 

Thirty-three years ago, when Prescott was a mere 
outpost of civilization, with scarcely more than 200 per- 
sons dwelling in its two rows of shanties, Mr. Burmister 
was the foremost merchant—a very young man then, 
but recognized and appreciated for certain qualities of 
square dealing and stability. During thirty-three years 
Prescott, Ariz., has grown to become one of the cleanest, 
most substantial, and progressive cities of the West. 
Its population is 6,000, and it is the centre of one of 
the richest, most active, and most certain mining dis- 
tricts in the country. Mr. Burmister is now, as he 
was thirty-three years ago, foremost in the merean- 
tile interests of the city. Noman in this whole region 
is better known or more thoroughly trusted than he. 

** Whenever I hear any one say anything against 
Bob Burmister,’’ said an ‘‘old timer,’’ ‘‘ I knowthat he 
owes Mr. Burmister a bill and don’t expect to pay it.”’ 

It is agood record. After 
thirty-three years’ continu- 


BANK OF ARIZONA, AT PRESCOTT, ARIZ. 


ishier of this bank, Mr. Hazeltine, is secretary of the Arizona Copper-Gold 


Mines Company Adjoining on both sides are the buildings now 


upied by the large mercantile establishment of 
R. H. Burmister, president of the company 


raphy. Every sort of enterprise—business, political, 
military, or any other-—-depends wholly and absolutely 
upon men. The successful man is he who knows 
men. 

Before I go into the description of some of the 
most interesting and extraordinary things that may be 
seen and learned here, I will tell you something of 
Judge Sessions and of Sherman Sessions, his son. 
More than a quarter of a century ago the Apache In- 
dians were making a dash northward through Arizona 
from their refuge in the mountains of Sonora, Mexico. 
Fort Whipple, which is still an army post near Pres- 
cott, was established during the wars of subjugation 
against the Apaches. Thirty miles northeast of Pres- 
cott Judge Sessions had a cattle ranch, a snug little 
cottage, and a fine orchard of peaches and apples. 
The ranch, the snug little cottage, and the fine orchard 
of peaches and apples are still there, and so is Judge 
Sessions. 

When Sherman Sessions, the son, was ten years of 
age the Apaches, bound hurriedly northward, camped 
in the Black Hills, not far from the Sessions ranch- 
house. The ranchmen in the whole section were con- 
stantly in fear of anattack. Judge Sessions construct- 
ed a three-room adobe house with walls three feet thick 
and with port-holes for rifles. In this he gathered his 
family, with several of his neighbors. He also stered 
in one of the rooms wood, water, and provisions enough 
for a continuous three-days’ siege. But the Indians 
made no attacks ; and, thinking that the danger had 
passed, the adobe fort was vacated and the ranchmen 
went about their usual pursuits. 

Soon after this, on a warm afternoon, the judge’s 
wife and daughters were in a small garden patch which 
lay in the sun, close under the protecting wall of a 
rocky hillside. The women, forgetting all danger, 
were intent in their work, when suddenly a shower of 
rocks fell about them. 

“*Indians !’’ they screamed ; and fright gave them 
wings in their flight to the ranch-house. With many 
gestures, with round, wild eyes, and while they were 
still panting, they told of their experience. 

Sherman Sessions, the boy of ten, heard them, but 
said nothing. Next morning early, before the others 
had left their beds, the lad stealthily arose, took up 
his little rifle, left the house, and climbed the hills 
above the garden patch. He had made up his mind 


If you had before you a map of Arizona, 
you would see in the north-central part of the 
State, on the Santa Fé, Prescott and Phcenix 
Railroad, the town of Prescott, and not far to 
the north and east of that the town of Jerome. 
Extending in a southeasterly course from this 
point is a range of mountains called the Black 
Hills range. This range and the same moun- 
tain belt continuing southward through Arizona is 
the richest copper and gold section in the whole South- 
west. That part of it which lies within the boundary 
of Yavapai County alone (Prescott is the county- 
seat) has already produced more than $100,000,000 in 
copper, gold, and silver. 

There is no tale of fiction more absorbing or aston- 
ishing than the wealth of the United Verde mine, 
owned by United States Senator William A. Clark. 
The Mining World, of Chicago, a conservative and 
competent authority, places the total dividends from 
that mine to date at $21,595,000. Others believe that 
much larger profits have been paid. It is known that 
the present yield reaches an amount in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000 every month. It is knownalso that 
in this magic mine there are ore reserves of millions 
of tons—enough actually blocked out to continue the 
payment of the present enormous profits for a score 
of years. It is the richest mine in the world. Sen- 
ator Clark controls, but others who have comparatively 
small interests are wealthy from the dividends of the 
United Verde. 

A year ago, when I visited the great Verde, I met 
and talked with Captain Boyle, the original locator, 
who died three months ago in an almshouse hospital. 
His death was one of the tragedies of the rich mining 
industry. Even a year ago Captain Boyle was deaf 
and quite infirm. He was living alone in the shadow 
of the great smelter buildings of the rich mine which 
he had found, and his support was a pension paid by 
Senator Clark. Thirty years ago Captain Boyle and 
two other prospectors started from Nevada by wagon 
for the Tonto Basin country in southern Arizona. 
They crossed the present site of the United Verde, 
and seeing the evidence of mineral, they located the 
ground. Afterward they sold the property to parties 
from whom Senator Clark secured it. Captain Boyle 
and his two partners obtained $30,000 for the mine. 
Boyle’s share was $10,000. The captain told me him- 
self that the $10,000 didn’t last long. Think of it! 
Only $30,000 for the United Verde! The mine makes 
more than that every twenty-four hours. 

Directly southeast from the mine that has given 
to Clark the fortune of a king extends an uninterrupt- 
ed mineral belt on which are many productive mines. 
Several of these are owned and are being developed 
by the United Verde Company. In the same region 
is the: Congress mine, 
almost as famous in Ari- 





ous residence in this place, 
after establishing on the 
original site of his first store 
in the wild young days of 
the Territory a mercantile 
house which is now one of the 
best in the West, it is a sig- 
nificant fact that Mr. Bur- 
mister has no enemies among 
right men. The success of 
another large wholesale and 
retail enterprise, which this 
same merchant has also 
founded in Prescott, is fur- 
ther testimony that here is 
a prophet who is best known, 
trusted, and respected in his 
own country. While this solid 
citizen of Arizona has es- 
tablished himself in this city 
and section, he has had an 
opportunity to become fully 
familiar, from actual experi 
ence, with successful mining. 
He has many mineral inter- 
ests, and has made a lot of 
money in mines. 

When you have read a lit- 
tle further along in this arti- , 








zona as the Verde. The 
Congress is one of the 
deepest mines in the world. 
The ores are brought to 
the surface from a depth 
of 4,000 feet—nearly a 
mile. It has already yielded 
millions. It has contrib- 
uted to the fortunes of 
F. M. Murphy and E. B. 
Gage, two of the richest 
men in Arizona, and to the 
estates of the late Mar- 
shall Field and the late N. 
K. Fairbank, who, during 
their lives, were two of 
the richest men of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Fairbank was 
founder of the great soap 
company which has been 
made famous through the 
unique advertising of the 
“Gold Dust Twins.’’ Mr. 
Field was the greatest 
ynerchant in the world, and 
one of its ablest financiers. 
He was a shrewd judge of 
investments. 

Not many years before 








cle you will know why I 
have told you about Mr. Bur- 
mister. All history is biog- 


MAMMOTH SMELTER AT SENATOR CLARK’S UNITED VERDE MINE IN ARIZONA, WHiCH PAYS PROFITS OF A MILLION DOLLARS 
A MONTH.—LOCATED ABOUT SEVEN MILES FROM THE PROPERTIES OF THE ARIZONA COPPER-GOLD MINES COMPANY. 


his death, Mr. Field and a 
party of friends visited 
Prescott in a private car to 
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ee the Congress mine. 
And this reminds me of a 
fact that is overlooked by 
hose unfamiliar with the 
nining industry, and it is 
this: That many of the 
richest men in the country, 
men such as were Mr. 
Fairbank and Mr. Field, 
listinguished for their suc 
‘ess in other lines of indus 
try, are being daily enriched 
by millions because of 
their holdings in American 
mines. The reason is that 
these men, able business 
men that they are, realize 
better than any one the 
profits that are derived from 
the mining industry when 
the operations are in the 
hands of men of rigid hon- 








developed in the same way, 
so that the company has ac- 
tually in sight about $200, - 
000 worth of ore., In this 
there is no guess-work. 
Mr. Burmister had this work 
performed so that he him- 
self would know. The ore in 
sight is only a very small 
percentage of the total, 
which appears to be prac- 
tically inexhaustible. 

A ten-stamp mill was 
bought by the company, and 
its operations, covering only 
about a month, have now, 
at the time of my visit, 
netted the company about 
$2,000. You see the plan 
of operations : 

The mine was first 
opened and a_ substantial 
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esty who know the business. 

In Arizona, Yavapai 
County is known as_ the 
“‘treasure vault of the 
Southwest.’’ This reputa- 
tion has come from the known tremendous value of the 
mines which lie in the Black Hillrange. At the northern 
end of this string of mountains is the United Verde, 
Senator Clark’s “‘ billion-dollar mine.’’ Southeast of 
it is the Copper Chief, another rich producer. A little 
beyond is the Venture Hill, owned by the United 
Verde Company; the Mingus, where large bodies 
of copper ore are blocked out ; the Ontario group; the 
Gold Lode mines, among the richest in the belt, and 
owned by the Arizona Copper-Gold Mines Company ; 
the Buffalo ; the Golden Idol; the Cactus; the Pfau ; 
the Gold Ring group; the De Soto mines, big copper 
producers ; the Peck, which has paid profits of 
$2,500,000 ; the Crown King, which has already dis- 
tributed more than $1,000,000 in dividends ; and others. 
It is a continuous belt of gold and copper mines no- 
where excelled. Some of its mineral deposits are still 
unopened. Others have been disclosed by vigorous 
operations and are now yielding abundant riches. 

Many of these mines I have myself visited, and 
yesterday I went under ground in one which should be- 
come among the greatest in this great mining terri- 
tory. Because this mine and the plans of the com- 
pany which owns it are so interesting and important, 
I told you in the beginning about Mr. R. H. Burmister 
and Mr. Sherman Sessions. The destiny of the mine 
may be said to be in the hands of these two men. A 
description of it may be given here as an illustration 
of the wise course to be pursued in the operation of 
any mineral property. Mr. Burmister has had many 
mining interests, and from them has derived much 
wealth. For years he has been watching the course 
of events in Yavapai County with a view of securing, 
whenever opportunity offered, properties which could 
be developed into rich producers. It has taken time 
and patience and money for him to assemble under one 
ownership the mines now owned by the Arizona Cop- 
per-Gold Mines Company, of which he is president and 
active manager. Because of the great interest in 
mining everywhere throughout the United States, I 
may be permitted to tell the successive steps taken by 
this company, showing the right way to mine in con- 
trast to the wrong way. In obtaining the properties 
now held by this company Mr. Burmister had the as- 
sistance of Mr. Sherman Sessions, who is probably 
more familiar with geological conditions in Yavapai 
County than any other man. When Mr. Burmister 
and Mr. Sessions agreed that a claim was good, they 
secured it. Having assembled seventeen claims and a 
mill site, 350 acres in all, the next step was to test the 
properties definitely by actual tunnels and shafts. 

The Black Hills of Arizona are low, granite moun- 
tains. Where there are crevices or fissures in these 
mountains, and these fissures are filled with ore, there 
are mines. Already opened on the Copper-Gold mines 
are sixteen of these fissures, and undoubtedly many 
more, of which there is no indication on the surface, 
will be encountered as work in 


we were directly on the vein. When we were in the 
lowest “‘drift ’’ we were under a body of ore from 
three to eight feet wide, 260 feet deep, and as long 
as the length of the ‘‘drift.’’ It was, as you see, a 
great slice of ore. I noticed two things—that as we 
descended further from the surface the vein grew 
wider and the quantity of copper ore increased. As- 
says taken in the lowest level show a high percent- 
age of copper in the ore. This is a most significant 
fact. The increase in the proportion of copper and 
the widening of the vein are certainly convincing evi- 
dence that here is an enormous copper deposit. The 
ore found is a sulphide, and this shows that the copper 
bodies are permanent and will continue with greater 
depth. This development in the Arizona Copper-Gold 
mine has caused excitement in the district and has 
attracted eager attention in Prescott, because it is 

















STRAPPING A HUGE MINE-TIMBER ON THE BACK OF A 
PATIENT ARIZONA MULE. 


known that the United Verde, the Clark mine, had ex- 
actly the same history—-gold near the surface, running 
into rich copper at depth and disclosing ore bodies of 
unexplored magnitude. And the United Verde is only 
seven miles away, in exactly the same geological form- 
ation and the result of the same volcanic disturbance. 
Not long ago H. P. Dickinson, a distinguished Colo- 
rado mining engineer, examined the Arizona Copper- 
x0ld properties. In the Leghorn mine, which I have 
mentioned, he estimated that in the vein as far as dis- 
closed there are more than 4,600 tons of ore with an 
average value of more than $27 perton. So that there 
would be in the slice of ore from three to eight feet 
wide and 260 feet deep, which I have described, an 
approximate value of more than $125,000. Other 
mines of the company near this Leghorn have been 


quantity of ore disclosed, 
and the further fact learned 
that the veins were perma- 
nent and continuous. 

Then, and not till then, 
the mill was bought, and its operations prove the mine 
to be capable of paying large profits. 

But Mr. Burmister is a conservativeman. He will 
continue the development of the mine further, sinking 
his shaft deeper into the copper ore. Then, when mil- 
lions of tons have been blocked out, trams will carry 
the ores from the mine to the mill for the extraction 
of gold, and a smelter will be built later to take the 
metal out of the copper ores. The ten-stamp mill in 
full operation, the ore being hauled down an easy grade 
from the mines, can earn from $300 to $600 or more a 
day (larger mill facilities would greatly increase the 
profit). This fact is interesting because it will enable 
the company to pay dividends on its stock, while the 
value of the shares will rise rapidly. I do not con- 
sider extravagant the prediction, made by conservative 
men in Prescott, that the Arizona Copper-Gold Mines 
Company will within a few years be paying dividends 
equal to its entire capitalization of $1,500,000; and 
disinterested mining men, when they learned of the 
copper developments, told me that the Copper-Gold 
Mines Company might easily become another United 
Verde. The Verde is paying a million a month! The 
opening of copper ores in the Arizona Copper-Gold 
mine has created in Prescott a sharp demand for its 
shares. Iam told, however, that they may be bought 
only from Pierce Underwood, the Chicago financier. 
That Mr. Underwood is the financial agent of the 
Arizona Copper-Gold Company is alone evidence of the 
value of the Arizona Copper-Gold Company purely as 
an investment. Recently he offered a few of this 
company’s shares at a very low price; in fact, "way 
below par. The stock will rise rapidly, and, with the 
further operation of the company’s mill and the pay- 
ment of dividends, will be hard to get at any price. I 
am on the ground and know the situation; and I advise 
you to write to Mr. Underwood at once and ask him for 
full details. Tell him that you have read this article. 

No one can make a trip, as I have done, through 
this part of Arizona without realizing the opportuni- 
ties which exist here in copper mining. About a year 
ago some Eastern men erected a smelter at a town 
called Humboldt, fifteen miles from the Arizona Cop- 
per-Gold Company’s mines. The stock of this smelter 
company has trebled in value within a year. The cop- 
per mines of the rich Black Hills range quickly shipped 
and sold for cash their ores to this new reduction plant, 
and now thousands of tons are heaped in bins and along 
the railroad, awaiting smelting. This smelter has been 
a boon to Yavapai County, and is now making profit- 
able many of the smaller mining interests which before 
had no close and convenient market for their ores. 

The prosperity of this district is further evidence 
to me of the wonderful profits which are now being 
made in the copper industry. Arizona, last year, pro- 
duced nearly 270,000,000 pounds of copper. It is now 
second only to Montana as a copper producer, and will 

soon stand first, as it is a newer 


SMELTER OF THE ARIZONA SMELTING COMPANY, AT HUMBOLDT, NEAR PRESCOTT, ARIZ., TO WHICH MANY COPPER MINES SHIP 
THEIR ORES, AND WHICH WILL TREAT THE COPPER ORES OF THE ARIZONA COPPER-GOLD MINES COMPANY 





the mine goes forward. These 
veins which have no _ surface 
“‘outecrop’’ are called ‘‘blind.’’ 
On one claim, called the Leg- 
horn, the most extensive work 
has been done by the company. 
The fissure cuts the mountain at 
a slant. Directly on this vein a 
shaft, which, of course, is also in- 
‘lined as it follows the “‘dip’’ 
»f vein, has been sunk to a depth 
of more than 350 feet. From 
his shaft three “‘ drifts,’’ as they 
ire called, or tunnels, opening in- 
to the vein, have been run. One 
»f these is 140 feet from the sur- 
face, the second is 200 feet, and 
the third is 360 feet. Now let us 
see what this work develops. 

Mr. Burmister, Mr. Sessions, 
and I crept down the inclined 
shaft together. At the very sur- 
face the vein began. It was 
simply a crevice in granite and 
filed with ore. It varied in 
vidth from three to eight feet, 
ind the ore was always present. 








field with immense deposits of the 
metal yet untouched. More 
money is to be made out of copper 
mining during the immediate fu- 
ture than in any other industry 
anywhere in the United 
States. The shrewdest business 
men are investing their money 
in reliable copper stocks when 
they can buy such stocks at bar- 
gain prices. 

Last year only thirty-two cop- 
per mines in the United States 
paid dividends exceeding $60,- 
000,000. The actual market value 
of the shares of copper mines in 
this country increased $250,000,- 
000; so that the profits of copper- 
mine stockholders in 1906 in the 
United States alone were more 
than $300,000,000! 

No enterprise or industry in the 
world has such a record as this. 
The price of copper metal con- 
tinues to steadily advance. It is 
selling at more than twenty-six 
cents a pound; and every penny 








We followed each one of the 
‘drifts’’ to its end, the longest 
being 15¢ feet, and all the time 


THE GREAT CONGRESS MINE OF ARIZONA, WHICH HAS PRODUCED MILLIONS AND HAS ADDED TO THE 
FORTUNES OF THE LATE MARSHALL FIELD AND N. K. FAIRBANK, OF CHICAGO. 


advance in the price of this metal 
means millions in dividends for 
the copper mines. 
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Conservative Banking 


| If the shareholders would get toge ther, engage com 
- ‘ e petert counsel, and go for”’ the company, they 
q \ i al 1 might secure some sort of settlement 
. *"M. B..”” Rutland, Vt.: A number of savings in- 


stitutions pay 4 per cent. interest, and, now that de- 
posits are so very easily and generally made by mail, 
there is no reason why any one should not take ad 
vantage of the best rate that he can get, no matter 
where it may be offered. The Cleveland Trust Co 
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let R,”’ explaining how deposits can be sent by mail 

) 1 can sat get | without inconvenience, and how it is able to pay 4 

| per cent. profitably, you can get the information 
Ar Ce Ares you de sire. 

| 4 pel cent. Interest G.,”” Duluth: U. P., in view of its heavy earn 


ings and dividends and its sharp decline, would be 

and have vour money uilable at looked upon with great favor but for the fear that 
: the developments in the examination of Mr. Harri- 
all time Ss, no harm done any w ay. man bave led investors and speculators to lose con 


fidence in his stocks. An impression prevails that 
the heavy dividend on U. P. was declared in order 
to put up the stock so that insiders could unload, 
This may be erroneous, but it prevail . There are 
those who believe that Harriman’s programme was 
to do with So. Pac. common what he did with U. P 

common, and for that 


Che 
Zieveland 








reason many sold the latter 


| 

| and bought the former. In such a matter one man’s 
guess 1s as good as another’ 

| | E. F.,”’ Richmond, Va.: So. Pac. preferred, O 
| 1} ae W. Am Can prefer rred, Amalgamated Copper, 
H] U Re: ading, and C. C. C. and St. L. on recessior 
i oe attrac tive ‘The Erie shares are not as popular 
| ~_ : || | as they were since the belief has grown that Mor- 


Surplus | 
82.500. 000.00 








| will pay your Fare 
to California 


If you find that we misrepresent a single 
about any buy of 


per acre f py Mm). 


thing farm you us. 


SI (oun 


Proven farm 


; |; | fan and his associates have disposed of a large part 
| CLEVELAND. OHIG of their holdings of Erie collateral bonds. The 
, | costly improvements on the Erie, which were 
| Capital greatly needed, will be sadly interfered with by the 
| oO = inability to float its new securities. Long since I 
5 99,500,000.00 called attention to the fact that the congestion in 
69,000 Depos'tors the money market is not confined to Wall Street 
| It is found everywhere, and one of the ac ite causes 
—— ——-- |} | of the recent panic was the inability of some of our 
heaviest borrowers to secure a continuance of the 
accommodations they had been having abroad 
‘C.,.”” New York: The trouble with the stock- 
holders of American companies is that they all re- 
gard the situation in the same despairing way that 
youdo. You ask what good it would do to refuse 
to give the proxies to the officers of the company or 
to attend the meetings personally. I have attended 
annual meetings of corporations at which one hon- 
est, determined, outspoken shareholder has put the 
whole board of directors to shame, and has stirred 
up a feeling which resulted in a decided improve- 
ment in the company’s affairs. If shareholders 
would resolve to attend annual meetings, as is the 
custom in England, and resolve to ask pertinent 
balance questions and to insist on their answer, | am sure 


lands near San Francisco, 


ners in the business and have their rights. It is not 
difficult to recall a number of instances in which 


no irrigation needed, plenty of rain stockholders have organized protective committees 
f l lendid | df il . . to carry out their purposes successfully. In the 
all, splendid Climate, will raise any present temper of the public mind and of the press, 
fruit, berry, vegetable or grain. Splen any corporation that refused to give its stockholders 


a fair hearing would be apt to suffer. Railroad 
presidents and others now admit that they have 
been in error in following the policy of concealment 
so long. 

New York, March 28th, 


did market for products, good location 
for poultry farms. Schools, post-office, 
sawmill, and store on the lands. Plenty 
of work if desired at good wages the 
year round. - 


1907 JASPER. 





Low Prices, Easy Terms 








E. D. BAKER, Kohl Blidg., San Francisco 


I1GENTS WANTED 


Six Months Free 


The Investment Herald 


GOOD 














and Investment magazine 


mining, oil and 


Leading Mining, Financial :« 
containing up-to-date information on 
other money-making industries. 

It gives latest news from the Great Nevada Camps. 
principal companies and the 
dividend-paying stocks. 


it describes the best 


HUNTER 


Dept. 3. 












THE PEOPLE'S 
PURE, PERFECT 
AND MOST 
POPULAR 
WHISKEY 


If you gy honest and ambitious write me 
today 


your o« 


Prosperous 


It also describes a wonderfully successful system | . 
whereby heavy speculative profits may He quickly and 
easily made on absolutely safe investments. 
It will also secure for inquirers free, independent, un- 
biased, reliable reports on all companies. 
If you have made or contemplate making any invest- | 
ments of any kind, write for it at once without fail. 
A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 
So Wall St., New York. 
» matter where you live or what 
hn mm. I will teach you the Real 
fi: tate b pusiness by — appoint you Special 
Representative of my ompany in your town, | 
eo start you in a profits sble business of your own 
and help you make big money atonce. Unusual 
Oppo ity for men without capital to become 
independent or life. Valuable book and fall par- 
tieulars free. Write today. Address nearest office. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY COMPANY 


1074 Athenaeum Building, CHICAGO 


I Will Make You 







a2 






Sold at all first- 
class cafes and 
by jobbers 
Ww. LANAHAN & SON, 
Baltimore, Md. 





Edw. B. Marden ,Pres.. 








WORTH READING 


A mining paper that gives you information. | 

A mining paper that prevents bad investments 

A mining paper that advises good investments. 

A mining paper giving this advice is worth reading. 

Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 
you #ix months free 

















American Securities, 
82 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mail American Securities six months free to 
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they would compel attention, because they are part- | 





: - , April 1907 
S WEEKLY “Al +» 19 
alk ses § oon 2 ; ™Z, Minneapolis: 1. Parties who have visited 
Making Money in Mining. is have tald enn that & was © peed peeparty, ond 
° ¢ > sak ¥. . b eved : 
BROTHER of John D. Rockefeller, I think they said what they believ I cer 
tainly would not sacrifice it at this time Not un- 
according to newspaper reports, re- less you have knowledge of its value from a satis 
cently sunk a quarter of a million, com- | f¢tory source. 4 We we who are chiefly interested 
. bs in it still speak well of it, but are not as extrava- 
prising his entire fortune, in a zinc mine | gant in their statements as they originally were. 5. 
in Missouri. He said that he personally = not ca toot { emtaneiens that te eenen tes be- 
ms  - ore ta 
inspected the mine, and that one of its Inquirer,” Montgomery: 1. I only know that 
chambers looked to him like a great they make a very favorable report. 2. There is no 
‘ doubt that the Dominion Copper Co. has a very 
sparkling crystal palace. He was told |arge body of low-grade ore which it is preparing to 
by the owners that this was all rich ore: smelt on a heavy scale One of its principal officer 
- ; says it can pay good di lends if the present price 
but it turned out that the place had been of copper continues. Bear in mind that the par 
artistically prepared so that it sparkled | value js o ly $10. 3. They seem to have a large 
. ~ “i clientéle, and I have had no complaints from any of 
and attracted the eyes of the visitor, them. 4. I cannot advise you. 
and thus Mr. Rockefeller lost his money. Continued on page 331 
It is the “‘sparkle’’ in mining enter- — re 


prises that does the business. It is the 
sparkle in Lawson’s advertisements, and 
all the other get-rich-quick announce- 


| | 


ments of the fakirs and bunco men, that MOST MOST 
attracts the eye of the inexperienced and! 4 ANCIENT ANCIENT 
draws the cash from his pockets. AND AND 

It is an old saying that “* Allis not gold GLORIOUS GLORIOUS 
that glitters,’’ and that is a wise adage OF OF 
for those who invest in mining stocks to CORDIALS CORDIALS 
constantly bear in mind. The glitter 
may be superficial like that of a gold 


brick, and too often that is all there is 
to it. When a mining proposition offers 
sparkling generalities and alluring prom- 
ises and great expectations, beware of 
it! Turn aside and look after proposi- 
tions promoted by men of known integ- 
rity, who present facts and figures to 
prove that they have a solid foundation. 
Remember that nothing is cheaper than 
printer’s ink, that the penitentiary is 
full of smart people, and that the writing 
of prospectuses can be done by any penny- 
a-liner who knows how to put words to- 
gether attractively. My readers will 
save many hard-earned dollars if they 
will cut out this advice and paste it in 
their hats. 
*B.,”” New York 
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LIQUEUR 


I have looked over the state 





ment You will observe that the value of the prop . 
erty is largely conjectural. Atthe price named, the 
stock does not look cheap, for the capitalizatiori is eres d reux 


large, considering the work done 
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—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


2 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarra 
gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) 
at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the putting 
up of the article since the Monks’ expul- 
sion from France, and it is now known as 
Liqueur Peres Chartreux (the Monks, 
however, still retain the right to use the 
old bottle and label as well), distilled by 


— 


7% 


OK 


EXTRA DRY 














the same order of Monks, who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundreds of years, and who alone pcssess a 
knowledge cf the elements of this delicious 
nectar. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer > Ons 


& Co., 45 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents f r United States 











TTTTTTTTTA 
Is better than foreign 
Champagnes but costs only 
half the price, as it is Ameri- 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Harts “ on label 
o tac ks re — 


? Pollers 









‘an made and there is no 
duty or ship freight to pay. 
Served Everywhere Gch“ tenasevet.” 


, Wood Poliler- 


Leslie’s Weckly’s Classified Service 


THE BEST CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK~1!,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable announcements out of these columns 








PATENT ATTORNEYS MISCELLANEOUS 


ay INVESTMENT. 











PATENTS, Trade- marks, Labels, Copyrights. Send EIGHT-PER-CENT. High-class 
for my tree book ** How To Get Them.” Best service. | >eCurities of a Public Service Corporation serving three 
Why not have it? It ‘costs no more Advice free. | cities Large increase of business requires doubling 
Joshua R. H. Potts, Lawyer, 80 Dearborn St., Chicago capacity of plant. Dividends payable quarterly. Bonu 

Ninth St., Washington to first subscribers References, Conqueror ‘Trust 
= 2 __. | Company, Joplin, Mo., or any bank in Joplin Addre 
Consolidated Light, Power and Ice Co., Joplin, M 
mISC CELLANEOUS 

BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish | _‘* STOP IT'”"—An article for barbers and self-shav 
made tor floors and interior woodwork Not brittle ; | ©™> Indispensable. Stops flow of blood at once 
will not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Sena | Atisevtic and healing. Fach roc, Eagle Co., 144 
for free booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard East sth St., Dayton, O. 
ware and House Furnishings. Butcher Polish Co., 356 — ns 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. TYPEWRITERS: NEW AND SLIGHTLY USED 

—_—_——_ | at lowest prices. Catalogue and price list upon re 

A VALUABLE INV EN TION for every man, wo- | quest. Central Typewriter Company, Monon-Caxton 
man, boy, girl—who WRITES—by expert sten gra Bidg., Chicago 
| pher. Paragon Shorthand; mastered ina wee! $5,000 * 
| deposited with Central Trust as guarantee. Writers LEARN PLUMBING Many of our students have 
employed by largest corporations and by United States | graduated in four months and are earning regular 
Government. Address Par igon Shorthand Institute, plumber’s wages Illustrated caralogue FREI St 
| 1436 Camp, New Orleans, La. Louis ‘Trade Scliool 991 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo 
| 

| 

How To Use These Columns 
Minimum space acx epted is three lines; maximum is twelve lines—single column only. No 
display. Rate is 50 cents an agate line (fourteen lines to the columninch). Check or P. O. money 
order should accompany your announcement. Allow about eight words to the line—most of last 


line for name and address. 
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BURNS BARRELS 
OF AIR 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT 


Most Wonderful 


WHEREVER EXHIBITED 


iel drawn principally from 


F atmosphere 
305 barrels o 


air, while consuming 
gallon of otl. Wood, coal and oil 
ONLY FREE FUEL IS AIR. 
ited. No trust in control. Air belong 
poor alike. 


cost money 


to rich 





Sectional Cut of Generator. 


Harrison's Valveless, Wickless, Automatic Oil-Gas 
and Air Burner Stove 
Automatically generates 
mixing it with air 
fire. Combustion 


gas from kerosene 

Burns like gas. Intense hot 
perfect. To operate — Turn 
knob—oil runs into burner—touch a match, it gen- 
erates gas which passes through air mixer, drawing 
in about a barrel of air to every large spoonful of 
oil consumed, ‘That’s all. It is self-regulating, 
no more attention. Same heat all day, or all night. 
For more or less heat, simply turn knob. There it 
remains until you come again. To put fire out, turn 
knob, raising burner, oil runs back into can, fire’s 
out As near perfection as anything in this world. 
No dirt, soot or ashes. No leaks—nothing to clog or 
up. No wick—not even a valve, yet heat is 
under perfect control. 

». CARN, IND., writes: “It ’ 
‘ents a day for fuel.” L. NORRIS, v'T., 
writes: “The Harrison Oil-Gas Generators are 
wonderful save rs of fuel, at least 50”, to 75"% over 
wood and coal.” E. ARNOL D, NEB., writes: 
* Saved $4.25 a month for fuel by using the 
Harrison Oil-Gas Stove. My range cost me $5.50 
per month, and _the Harrison only $1. 25 per 
month.’ M NG, VA., writes: ‘‘ Using one 
burner and radiator, I kept a 16x18 foot room at 70 
de grees, when out doors 13 to 20 de grees were regis- 
tered.” REV. WM. TEARN, ME., writes: 
“This morning 16 below zero, paca my library far 
below freezing point. Soon after lighting the 
Harrison Oil-Gas Stove yomperature rose to summer 
heat.” WM. BAERING, IND., writes: “We 
warmed a room 13x14 feet, when it was about 10 
below zero, with one Radiator.’’ Objectionable 


clos%e 


t costs me only 4 


features of all other stoves wiped out. 





Nothing like those sold in stores. 


Ideal for cooking, roasting, baking, ironing, can- 
ning fruit, picnics, cottages, camping, also for 
heating houses, stores, rooms, etc., with radtat- 


ing attachment. 





No more carrying coal, kindling, ashes, soot, and 
dirt 
No hot, fiery kitchens. 


Absolutely safe from explosion. 

Not dangerous like gasoline. 
Simple—durable—last for years. 

Save expense, drudgery and fuel bills. 


ALL SIZES. PRICES LOW-—$3.25 and up. 
Sent to any address. Send no money 

only send your name and address. Write 
to-day for our 30 day trial offer —full 
description —thousands of testimoni- 
als. O07 Proposition. Catalog FREE. 























EXCITING BUSINESS FOR AGENTS. 
SALESMEN MANAGERS —MEN 
OR WOMEN at home or traveling, all or 
! part time—showing—taking c orders—a paint 
' ing agents. MESSRS. HEAD & FR 
ZER, TEX., write: “Enclose order 
$81.00. Rusu. Sell like hot cakes. Sold 50 
stoves in our own town.” B. L. 
HUESTED, MICH., writes: ** Been out 
one day and sold 11 stoves.” This 
patent new. Nothing Itke it. Demand 
enormous. Agents reaping great harvest. 
Where operated people stop on street, leave 
their homes, place of business, miss trains to 
watch this generator —excites curiosity — 
watch it as thou ugh a thing of life. Showa 
dozen—sell ten. Writeto-viay for special 
agents’ new plan. 
World unsupplied. 
Write to-day. 


WORLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6519 World Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send no money. 
Get in early for territory. 
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Stove Ever invented 


CAUSING GREAT EXCITEMENT 


Uses 
one 


Supply unlim- 
and 


AGENTS AND CANVASSERS 






FREE TREATMENT pray ice.2 tree unt cured. 
UNTIL CU 
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Making Money in Mining. 


Continued from page 330 
altham, Mass Advertisement 
"F we pha: St. Louis: Anonymous communica- 
tions are not answere “d 


Cc Jersey City: I 
regarding the capitaliz 
T.,”” Rochester, 


agree with your 


It is a new 


has yet to prove its valu It is, therefore, specu- 
lative 

“S.,”" Plymouth, Ind The firm does a large 
business, and I have had no complaints from its 
clients. 

“J.,”’ Brooklyn : I do not recommend it, and am 
inable to get any reliable report as to its financial 
1 tuati m. 

Rex,”’ Hartford, Conn.: Both have yet to prove 
that they have a value corresponding with their 
capitalization. 

Saterengtion, ’ Jacksonville, Fla., and “ Alexan- 
der H,. ’”* Danbury, Conn.: Anonymous commu- 
nie: ations are not answe red | 

*T.,”’ Stockdale, Tex.: The firm speaks highl|v of 


the property, but I have never 
to give you @ pe rsonal opinion 
A. J.,"" Milwaukee : 


e iG in your source of information. 
’ Mechanicville, Ky.: The property 

to antes its value, and I would not advise 
|< hase . any more shares at present. 
*E. M.,”” New Hampshire: Not having seer 
| the p AA. it is impossible for me, from persona 
knowledge, to advise you. It is in a good minera 

ection, 

“J. G.,"’ New York: 
on the curb. 
pany would get you one 
prquident direct. 
Charleston, S. C.: 
three stocks on your list. All 


has ye 
the pur 


No quotations are to be hac 


if you would write 


of the 


Y ou can do better. 

“Blotter,” Fairhaven, Mass.: 1. 
ment quality. 2. Amalgamated, considering 
look unattractive on declines. 

“H. B.,”” Rve, N. Y.: I do not advise the pur 
chase of the Todd Copper Company’s stock. The 


capital of $5,000,000 is altogether too large consider- 


ing the amount of work done upon the property. 
Y ou ought to be able - do much better. 

D.,’’ Baltimore: 
Nova Scotia, has a ania of $5,000,000 
000 bonds ahead of it. It has recently been reorgan- 
ized, and I regard it as speculative. 2. I am un- 
able to get a report, and do not advise its purchase. 

‘Cunningham ’”’: Ido not see how you can be com- 
pelled tosurrender your Greene Con. stock. 
can take your property away from you or make you 

| exchange it for something else. I think if you wil 
write to the company they will admit as much. 

“M.,” Philadelphia: You are in error; I have no 
knowledge of it excepting what was stated, It is 
always well to make an investigation on your own 
account before making much of an investment, 
wy ise you are wap taking a gambler’s chance. 

re ’ Orlando, Fla.: The price of the common 
stoce ik ‘of the Clear C ae. ‘and Gilpin is $7.25, and of 
the preferred $10. 2. The par value is $10. 3. The 
preferred pays 8 per cent. dividends. 4. The pre- 
fer’ red is preferred both as to assets and dividends. 

” St. Paul: The Bagdad-Chase Gold Mining 
Co. has on its board of directors a number of very 
prominent and responsible railroad men, and the 
statements regarding the property indicate that the 
8 per cent. dividends on the preferred ought to be 
well assured. 

“Lloyd,” West Virginia: It is curious that if the 
Hull Copper Co. is a producing mine it is not men- 
tioned in books devoted to copper mining properties. 
I do not believe the statements would stand careful 
scrutiny, and certainly would not advise the pur- 
c hase “ the stock without investigation. 

4 2 ’ Deckerville, Mich.: 1. The Verde Chief 
has a pe of $3,000,000, with thirteen claims in 
the Verde district, and is prosecuting its work ac- 
tively. It seems to be highly capitalized, considering 
the a of the property, but is in good terri- 
tory. 2. Ido not advise the purchase of the Mexi- 
can prope rty, 

‘P.,’’ Hot Springs, Ark.: 1. Ido not advise the 
purchase, at any price, of the stock regarding which 
you send me such a flaming advertisement. " would 
not even take a gambler’s chance in it. . If the 
McKinley gold mine has “ledges of gold ore assay- 
ing thousands of dollars to the ton in gold,” I never 
heard of it before. 

“*Sinbad’’: Unless you have reason to know that 
the statements made by the company are accurate 
and reliable, I would have nothing to do with the 
iron proposition. You will observe that the capital 
is very large. I do not find that gentlemen of any 
particular prominence are in the management. It 
= highly speculative. 

’ New Bedford, Mass.: 


and $300,- 


Any number of min- 


‘ing pth A. are being advertised, and I advise 
' 


you to take up only with those concerning which 
you have reliable information. Those that promise 
the most often have the least. The three to which 
you refer are highly capitalized and speculative, but 
not more so than many other propositions of their 
class. 

“R. P.,” Toledo: Ex-United States Senator Warner 
Miller. of New York, is president of the Belle Helen 
of Wonder Mining Co. From all I am able to learn, 
this property is considered as likely as any in the 
camp. The stock is being offered by the Cox In- 
vestment Co., 50 Broadway, New York City. If the 
company is given sufficient time for development 
~7e the profits should be large. 

e ’ Detroit: 1. The Tamarack has a capital of 
$1,600, 000, par value $25,’and has paid dividends since 
1888. Tamarack sold in 1905 as low as 101, and last 
year as low as 90. This year its low price has been 


Something new, 
* ten different t ‘ 
he A knife for paring : 

r kinds of ve 


vr needs it 





wetables 
Send 
prices. 


, Pittsburg, Pa 





e ar dwh lesale 


— ALBERT L ALLEN, 118 4 . ave 


Pony Rigs for 
oys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FARM isthe 

best stocked in the West. Prompt 

shipments, I)lus. catalogue free 


Michigan Bugsy Co., ois¢ Ofice Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


My treatment 
is the only ab- 
solute cure for 
drug habits, 
and the only 


one containing 
I treat 


ED Write for trial to-day. State 
kind and quantity of drug used. 


Ur. Waterman, ken decane Lexington Ave., Suite 38, New York. 


anand Liquor Habit cured In 16 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write ba. 4. L. STEPHENS co., 
Dept. I. | 


4, Lebanon, Ohio. 





judgment 
ation « if the copper company. 


property and 


am unable | 


I had not recommended the 
proposition you refer to, and you must have been in 


Perhaps the management of the com- 
the 


I do not recommend any 
are heavily 
capitalized, and their value is largely prospective. 


It offers a fair 
field for speculation, but has yet to prove its invest- 


its 
large earnings and generous dividends, does not 


The Colonial Copper Co., of 


No one 
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Wherever there's a New Perfection O11 Stove in the kitchen there you 
: will find the pots and pans clean and bright. 


The New Perfection produces 


| a flame without smoke or soot—a flame that gives quickest ind cleanest 


I results at least expense. 


i For every cooking purpose there’s no better stove than the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


It will not overheat the kitchen like a coal or wood stove. 
sizes, with one, two, and three burners. 
your cealer’s, write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular 


Made in three 
Every stove warranted. If notat 


is the safest and best lamp for 


general household use. 
light-producing power is un- 
equaled. Made of brassthrough- 
. ‘ outand beautifully nickeled. 


Ita 


An ornament to any room, 


Every lamp warranted. 


If not 


at your dealer's, write to our 
nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


110. 2. Victoria Chief was originally offered at 
$1 and $1.50 
opment work, many are buying the last allotment 
at $2.50, and it is said that the price will shortly be 
advanced to $5 per ose. 

” Chicago: 
eggs in one basket, 4. to take too much for granted 
in such matters. Bear in mind that it is easy to 
make assertions, but sometimes promises are en- 
tirely forgotten. The property is in a good section 
and is a fair speculation. 2. I would not go into 
anything of such an experimental nature. Wait 
until its merits have been commercially demon- 
strated. 

The 


** Delaware ”’ company is in a good dis- 


In view of the great amount of devel- | 


It is not wise to put all your 


trict, though rather remote and inaccessible, and I | 


only know what has been printed regarding it. 2. 
The gentleman who has inspected the property has 
spoken of it highly. I have never visited it. 3. I 
know of no price, as the management has very prop- 
erly kept it from the curb and from falling into the 
hands of speculators. A line to the company would 
oor give you a quotation if one has been made. 

. No charge is made for answers in this column to 
our subscribers. 

Me Ink,’”” Mass.: 1. All the properties in the Ely 
district must not be put on the same basis. Boston- 
Ely has been made active to some extent by manip- 
ulation on the Boston market, helped by favorable 
reports from the mine. I regard it as highly specu- 
lative, though I do not say it will not prove its value. 
It is too early to decide as to that. 2. Only for specu- 
lation. 3. I think well of the Mogollon bond with a 
bonus of 50 per cent. in stock. 4. The last reports 
from the Victoria Chief indicate that the power 
drills are getting to work and that ore is being pre- 
pared for shipment. Considering the richness of 
| the deposits, the returns ought to be handsome. 


New YorK, March 28th, 


1907 ROSCOE. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 


1g Syrup the best remedy for their children. 2s5c. a bottle. 


Poor Father! 


| Bobbie—‘* Mamma ?”’ 
| ie) ’* 
Mamma Well? 
Bobbie—**Were men awful scarce 


when you married papa, or did you just 
feel sorry for him ?’’ 


THE BEST WORM LOZENG 


ES tor CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS at 


How P 


Lyre—*'1 thought seriously once of 
becoming a poet.’ 


Ox 








Dyer—** What caused you to change 
your mind ?’’ 
Lyre—“* Editors.’’ 
Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup cures hoarseness, coughs, and 
bronchial troubles—a true doctor’s prescription. 25 
A Valid Excuse. 
“‘T SEE Robinson ’s married again 


married his first wife’s sister.’’ 

““Yes. Hesaid he didn’t want to have 
to break in another mother-in-law. ’ 

A Poetic Flight. 

The Editor—‘* What became 
manuscript of the poem, 
doves ’ ?’’ 

The Office-boy—‘* I dunno. 
flew into a pigeon-hole.”’ 


of the 
“Two Turtle- 


P’r’aps it’s 





Tue Sohmer Piano r 


ks among the 
lence of tone, durability 


est for excel- 
and finis 





sone 3 Dr ISAACTAOMBSONS EYE WATER 





(Incorporated.) 








MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen's 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you, It is 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
many skin diseases often contracted, 

Spices: lief for Priekly Heat, Chafing 
an d Sunbarn, and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all 

lor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
pond ywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. 3. 














Mellow 


and 


Fragrant 


Sold by leading 
dealers 
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Ruplure 


New Scientific Appliance, Always a Perfect 


Fit—Adjustable to Any Size Person 
Easy, Comfortable, Never Slips, No 
Obnoxious Springs or Pads —Costs 

Less Than Many Common 
Trusses—Made for Men 
Women or Children. 


Sent on Trial 


that I can 
rupture 


appliance 
the 


I have invented a rupture 
safely say, by 30 years’ experience in 


business, is the ylutely hol 


only one that will abs« 





Mutual. | am not surprised at your decision to drop 

C, E. Brooks, the Inventor. the policy which does not give you as satisfactory 

' . results as one in another company. Before you do 

the rupture and never slip, and yet is light, cool, | 59, jt might be well to ascertain if you are still in- 
comfortable, conforms to every movement of the surable, however. 

body without chafing or hurting, and costs less than T.,” Detroit: The company to which you refer 

many ordinary trusses. There are no springs or | j; a new one, scarcely more than three or four years 

hard, lumpy pads, and yet it holds the rupture safely | iq, and, like all new companies, seeks to attract 


and firmly without pain or inconvenience 


can buy, and I absolutely guarantee it. 
Imake it to your order—send it to you 


you wear it, and if it doesn’t satisfy you 
send it back to me and I will refund your 


money. 


That is the fairest proposition ever made by a rup- 
vanks or any responsible citi- 


ture specialist. The | 
zen in Marshall will tell you that is the way I dc 
business—always absolutely on the square. 

If you have tried most everything else, come t 


me. Where others fail is where I have my greatest 
success. Write me to-day and I will send you my 
book on Rupture and its Cure, showing my appliance 
and giving you prices and names of people who have | 


tried it and been cured. 
others fail. 


It is instant relief when al 


able price. 


C. E. Brooks, 4759 Brooks atts. Marshall, Mich. 



























Blood 
Active Brain 


All these can be recovered, if lost, by 
common sense, simply-scientific 
exercise, designed to give the body 

PLENTY OF OXYGEN 


and to stimulate, naturally and gently, 
digestive organs and intestinal tract. 

Send for the FREE Pleurometer Book. 

The PLEUROMETER is 

ful little appliance, 


exercise a pleasure ; gives tone 


troubles. The free book tells 
for it Now. Price of 
and the book ‘*Simple Rules 
Keeping Well,”’ by mail, 
paid, $2.00. 


sen 


pe Stag 


Bank and Mercantile References. 


| have 
put the price so low that any person, rich or poor, 


Remember I use no salves, no harness, 
no lies. Just a straight business deal at a reason- 


Health .. 


Rich, Red, Warm 
Clear, 


Sharp Appetite 
and Good Diges- 
semen a 
a 


course of 


the 


a wonder- 
which makes lung 
to the 
entire system ; makes colds impossible ; 
is unquestionably beneficial in all lung 
dice. 
Pleurometer 
for 


Money returned if you 
are disappointed in results after trial. 
C. H. BIRD, 104 Park St., New Haven, Conn. 


LESLIE'S 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
[NOTICE.—This department is Intended for the | 
information of readers of Las.in’s WSEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable Address “ Hermit.”’ Laesiig’s WEEKLY, 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
VE. HENRY MOIR, author of the 
‘* Life-insurance Primer,’’ a second 
edition of which has just been issued, has 
treated his subject in a manner sufficient- 
ly popular to recommend the book to stu- 
dents of life insurance who are not actu- 
aries, nor otherwise professionally inter- 
ested in the For such readers 
as are willing to devote thoughtful atten- 
tion to it, it will elucidate many of the 
more intricate problems of life insurance. 
i It is, on the other hand, of value to all em- 
ployés of life-insurance companies who 
wish to master the technical details of 
their calling, and it is used as a text- 
book in a number of American and Ca- 
nadian and colleges. In _ this 
edition a new chapter has been added, 
dealing with State supervision and an- 
nual statements of companies. Mr. Moir 
is actuary of the Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society, of New York. The 
‘*Primer’’ is published by the C. C, 
Hine’s Sons Company, 100 William Street, 
New York, at $1.50 in cloth, and $2 in 
leather. 


“G.,”” Quincey, Ill: The comparative statement 
you make is entirely in favor of the Massachusetts 





business. 


schools 


business by the novelty of its offers. Yet there is 
nothing particularly novel in what you submit. If 
you will ask any agent of any prominent life-insur- 
ance company to show you his policies, you will find 
that all, asa ruie, give to the lapsed policy-holder 
the privilege of a cash settlement or extended in- 
surance. If a new company can make an attractive 
offer, an old company can certainly do as well, and 
generally can do better. My preference would be a 
stronger and older company 

A.,”’ Ossining, N. Y.: As one of the results of 
the insurance investigation, we are having a crop 
of new insurance schemes of all kinds, many of 
them experimental and all of them more or less 
theoretical. I have often said that when one takes 
life insurance he should take it with the soundest 
| | and safest companies—those that have established 
their business by years of endeavor, and regarding 
whose plans and purposes there can be no question. 
If I should undertake to analyze all the new insur- 
ance schemes brought to my notice it would require 
pages to do so, and the public would be no better 
off for it. I advise you to seek insurance in the 
strongest old-line company you can find and leave 
the new ventures severely alone. 


Bi Ment 


) 


) 


An Unusual Advertising Agency. | 
6 AN UNUSUAL Advertising Agency’”’ 

is the name of a handsome’ book- | 
let recently received, which gives com- | 
plete information as to the excellent | 
work done by the Hampton Advertising | 
Company, of New York City, for a large | 
| list of prominent American advertisers, 
among whom may be mentioned the| 
American Tobacco Co., Regal Shoe Co., 
American Cigar Co., Havana Amer- 
ican Co., Cudahy, R. and G. Corset, 
United Cigar Stores Co., R. H. Ingersoll 
& Brother, and others. The book: com 
tains reproductions of the copy and cuts 
used by these advertisers, and is valu- 
able to any advertiser who wishes serv- 
Large advertisers can secure a copy 
without charge by addressing the Hamp- 
ton Advertising Company, New York 
City, and mentioning LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

a > 
Foreign Goods in China. 

FROM Hong-Kong comes the news that 


the introduction of foreign goods is 
proceeding with gratifying rapidity. 


e| 





HOV IM LESiG'S “Weekly 


Small stores on the Canton River now 
have attractive shops for the sale of 
foreign goods, and in other establish- 
ments may be found rubber shoes, made 





im St, PALMYRA, PA. 


CENT Greatest value ever offered. I: 
th an appeal ee Peo 
ple are wearing this Kimg on the same hand with 
diamonds. It ieclegantly engraved by hand. One dozen 
$1. ee | Hand engraved ital ta extra. FREE 
Ae K,- with each order 
ome No ELTY 00 3 ss 





|abroad after Chinese models ; Chinese 
umbrellas with European frames, enam- 
|eled rice bowls, opium pipes of Chinese 
| oan made in Germany. 











Pushes farther and faster with less work 
than any other bicycl S 27.9% 
less pressure on the bearings than any ordinary 
Bicycle. The best mathematicians in the United 
Statessayso. Send for‘'Tae THree Reasons” and | 
if YOU can disprove their figures, we will give | 
you $500 anda Racycle—FREE. 











On the Racycle the delights of wheellig 
are best enjoyed. Travels farthest with 
least foot power. 

We make no cheap Racycles, but you can 
get YOURS chea cap by securing us an Agent 
Beautiful 1907 Catalog and “The Three 
Reasons” mailed for 2c stamp—SENT FREE 
if you mention this publication. 





THEMIAMICYCLESMPG. CO. Middletown, Obic, 0.5.4. 
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BE SURE IT’S JAP-A-LAC, 


Don't accept anything but JAP-A-LAC 


the ongin al stain and varnish combined this caution 1s for 
your own protection, as there are inferior artic les offered as substitutes for JAP A-LAC, and claimed to 
e "just as good." Be sure the name JAP-A-LAC appears on the label. Some imitations have a 
name ending in "Lac." This is for the purpose of Goception Insist on the genuine. Our name and 
our trade smark appear on every can ook for the Green Label 

AP-A C is used for refinishing everything about the home from cellar to garret It produces a 
beautiful, inhrous, mirror-like finish that "wears like iron." JAP-A-LAC will save you many dollars 
a year by its m Agic al effect in renew ing the finish on s uffed or scratche d F urniture, I loors, Inte rior 
Woodwork, and all articles of wood or meta 


Get JAP-A-LAC lo-day. All sizes, from 15c. to $2.50. 
Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
W rite for beautiful 


For sale by 


llustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE f¢ 
R dealer d 


vO s / 
/AP-A-LAC, send us his n 
s > over far 


wr the asking 


If building, write for our com 
plete Finishing Specifications. 
rhey will be mailed free. Our 
Architectural Green Labe 

Varnishes are of the highest 


7 te 
quality. point in the 


441 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 








An Imitation Takes for its 











Pattern the 
Real Article 











There 


made 


= ot 


was mever an tmitation 


[mi- 
the 


Senuine 


an imitation. 


of 


tators always counterfeit 


for, 


genuine article. 
what ask 


seth articles are the adver- 


vou because 
Imitations are not 
advertised, but depend for their 
business on the ability of the 
dealer sell 


claimed to be “6 7uST as Zo0d” 


tised ones. 


to you something 


when you ask for the genuine, 
because he makes more profit 
the Why 
cept imitations when you can 
gel the 


On 1m1tation. ac- 


> ° ° ° ° 9 
Fenuine by insisting : 











Refuse Imitations—Get What You Ask For 








THE CHARLES SCHWEINLEK PRES, NEW YUXKK- 


ek 
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ie : P 
lor Habitual 
And Obstinate 
4 onst i p a t ion A. morte Teas are ink savers, time savers, 
They never balk or splatter the ink 
If you buy a dozen pens, « ra box, you'll find each 
pen perfect and even of point. 
rhere’s a Spencerian Pen made that will just 
suit your style of writing 
We willsend youa sample card of 12 pens, differ- 
ent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
oe f SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 
The Best Natural 
Aperient Water. 
lry this for 4 Grand 
AClub-Cocktail *“'°" sate 
D de cocktail : 4, Dry Gin 
ISABOTTLEDDeELicnr © ktail : 74 ITY 
» 
AND YET HE IS HAPPY. 
Sometimes I think I have more troubl than any other man on earth. 
Nonsense! Look at Thompson. He’s got a wife, an automobile, and a sure 
m for beating the race , 
e PEN ALE: 
HOUSANDS have discarded the idea of 
making their own cocktails —all will rani arnisr 
ifter giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a fair 
‘s f W. t tt) trial. Scientifically blended from the choicest LIQUEUR 
old liquors and ellowed th age lake c ° . 
The Champagne ° aters the ss rs rote sale th ut the . e ae as Recognized by all connoisseurs. The finest 
Seven kinds, most popular of which are Mare and most delicious liqueur ever produced. 
tini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whiskey base) Made in France since 1827 and supplied to 
Phe following label appears on every bottle : every Court in Europe and all the fashion- 
iety in th Id. 
Geecontecs pater 2° Eattonel Pure able ceciaty & Sha wes 
ood an rugs Ac pezeeee June Sold Everywhere 
a & 30th, 1906. Serial No. 7. 
9 avin LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
- “ ' G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. General Agents 
rae SS ’ 
CK Hartford New York London 
Intending yur hasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
= — | CLASS Piano, or Piano and Self-Player combined, 
| should not fail to examme the merits of the world- 
ki 3) | | renowned 
; 





PIANOS 


HE name * Williams ” on and the ‘‘SOHMER - CECILIAN” Inside Players, 
“ 1 : ' which surpass all others. — 
Shaving hey JAD has, for This 16- deter, latest aay carries s eight Catalogue mailed on application. 
, | Her tha i 
nearly three-quarters of a persons; speed better than seven miles. | SouMER & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


‘enturv ] en tl ; sh; ee poe PRICE WITHOUT RAILS Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 

century, been the shaver s guar- $250 oo 

antee of perfection. e SUPERFLUOU HAIR 
In the richness and creamlike Truscott Boat Mfg. Co. 


RFECTLY REMOVED. 























. . - . . . > ‘ _ - . 
qualities of its lather and in its isthe ent tt SS. oares ie ae eka SO 
=] FOREVER. | E TRUE SECRET. 


peculiar action in softening —— + 
the: beard and its refreshing 
and emollient properties, it is 
inimitable. 





j formation, | send sealed, FREE. “aawes 
HELEN cc DOUGLAS, 20 E22 St. New Tork 


























No Tool Experience Required, 


21,311 inexperienced people built 
boats by the Krooks System last year. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold 
everywhere. Send 4c. in stamps for a Williams’ 
Shaving Stick, or a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap, 


Ruled witha Rod of Steel 






















> - Se * Bristol ”’ Steel—the gamest fish @ib- Our Big FREE Lilustrated Catalog tells 
trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves. mit. “BRISTOL” Rods are light, | how you can build a rowboat ryan 
o canoe or launch by our system of exact size 
Aiden pliant, graceful ; yet strong and depend- patterns and illustrated instruc- 


able. The standard steel rod—the origi- tions— ives new and valuable 


nal steel rod. 
[ Twenty years of rod-building experience 






information about boats— 
quotes prices on patterns 
complete Knock -down 
boats ready to put to- 
gether. 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Department A, GLASTONBURY, CONN, enter into ‘ BRISTOL” produc ts. 
A significant feature eof interest to fishermen 


\\ is our THREE YEAR GUARANTEE 


London Paris Berlin Sydney 









Look for our trade-mark ‘‘BRISTOL.” stamped Greatly Reduced 
on the reel seat; all others are imitations rices on all Patterns. 
Catalog, with tl/ustration of Rods for all uses, 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. co. 
Originators of the Pattern System of | I ag Building. 
8004 Ship St., Saginaw, 8. A. 
(F ormerly of Bay ca entien.) 


_ 


_Gall-Fointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT. 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt. 


free on request 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
26 Horton St. Bristol, Conn., 






























Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaALL-PointED 
pens are ore durable, and are ahead ot all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 











4 ae X ms lished ON | STUNNING PICTURES JUST OUT. 
- We write Ov R handsome, forty -page catalogue of beautiful 


musi he | popularize. : 
victures—reproductions in photogravure and pho- 
© Music Publishing Co., 867-59 Dearborn St., Chieag I 
— " waning Co, SSt-5 meas. | togelatine of the best work of popular artists of the 


Buy an assorted samfle bor of 24 pens Jor 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it / 


POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, New YorRK 


or any Stattonery Store. 


, 33, L New York 5:30 ft New York 
ee ” LAKE SHORE LIMITED ° Gabel; sstne Chicago 4:00 Sane... Via Lake Shor G, 





SEND FIVE CENTS, t 0 i to 
Adv ertise in Leslie’s Weekly Picruxe Darr., 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Jupce Co., 








SRR ET 


—— 


. 
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‘\The Ho meBeer 


Let your home beer be Schlitz 








because of its purity. Get the 
















good without the harm. 


In our brewery, cleanliness 1s 
carried to extremes. Even the air 
in our cooling rooms 1s filtered. 





Every bottle of Schlitz beer is 
sterilized, to insure freedom from 
germs. 


And all Schlitz beer is aged for 

TY = months, so that it cannot cause 
biliousness. 

Be as careful of your beer as you 

are of your food. Order Schlitz 


e | and be sure T 
: of it. 
 —_— 


y sila ale a 
The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 





















No. 2692 PRICE 
APRIL ll, 1907 TEN CENTS 
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Premium 


Broiled 


dcon 








































ILES OF {ASSIS IN 
NEW VORK 
40-50 HP. ¢ ler, $8,001 
; , S tion for 
30-40 H. P. Silent Six Cylinder F od Port r iia, 
Touring Car, $8,000 Complete. Early Spring Sreaktasts: 
Oranges 
- t : { , ‘ Swift’s Premium Bacon 
: , _- ‘> SESS an) ylinder car in t . French Fried Potatoes 
her manutacturer iking six-cylinder cars, none “Crisp, Brow2, Corn Bread 
— the ref nent of mechanism nor the lightnes Nutlike in Flavor.” Coffee 
: if . - | The S ts Rolls - Royce 30-40 Hl. P 
: 162 1 le a four-cylinder car of the same 
} »400 I Phi ghitness of ¢ struction will save you hur . 
§ ee the = con at For breakfasts, luncheons, sandwiches, as 
: R alae heittiiidlidiiaa iia: iat Mia ea eal haem a rasher for steaks or fowl —nothing so deli- 
ictal iat tek Ridin Cialis thee Be eel oi cious as Swift's PREMIUM Bacon broiled. 
let ylinders grouped in threes give an impulse every From U. S. Government Inspected porkers. 
) tor on the short crank shaft, eliminating There is a distinctness about the cure of 
iway with what happens to the average high- Swift’s Bacon that makes it always -PRE- 
ut apparent Cause, an important part gis MIUM.” If Charles Lamb lived today his 
: f the steel, cryst ulliz ation from the territ theme would be “Broiled Bacon” instead of 
, ¢ Silent Six Rolls-Royce he eas | “Roast Pig.” Swift’s Premium Bacon broiled 
Maral lle ve it is propellec t . . 
; i aie te . well browned and crisp, certainly tastes good. 
Ne | I t ‘ NOLS \U) ce LhiOWw . . 
; Sabin 6 te Ob daded am Seek, tes Uiieeeh Glens. ithe Meal So nut-like in flavor and one of the most 
it 5 api. & Gilead Gin Malle Mae valuable of meats. A great aid to digestion. 
| ,ou feel the f t effect r this tvy It SIX Cylinders in the ease of riding . 
Th t- 
‘ f at is as woth as flving _—— What Dr. Van Dyke says about Broiled Bacon. 
\ ice of repair bills—there is no constant ant thing to “What adjectives shall we find to do euties i th ; 
- : : on # a See +} . riper, richer, more subtle and sustaining viand, Db oiic¢ 
as g from the vibration which makes the ordinar remember, bacon? * * * It strengthens the arm whileit catishies ti ¢ 
every t that they are in motion : ‘ : palate. Crisp, juicy, savory; delicately salt as the 
‘ a et breeze that blows from the sea; a Minne» epuetio- 
You ought to have a demonstration in this d ealer gives ing, nourishing, a stimulant to the — tesa 
, . 5 ae os ow es ‘ ‘ms peases * * * brought by art and man’s device to a per- 
marvelous car before you decide on any car, you Swift’s fection surpassing nature. All the eo of = WK 
- roe + on ' land kery are best solved by the baconian method.” —_— / 
Sole Importer WAL I ER a MAR I IN Manhattan PREMIUM fenccoomery “In Scribner's for January, 1907 al 
Silent Six Cylinder BROADWAY AT 62d STREET Distributor —no other. Swift & C U.S A® 
Rolls-Royce Cars 1001 BEDFORD AVE., BROOKLYN Cadillac Cars wiit ompany, U. 8. 41. 
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i O Read | rae im, \ From 


PRUDENTIAL ,-~<..\ | 











: HAS THE ke 

oe This STRENGTH OF *F 

| @ Think of the number of type- GIBRALTAR 

writers that seemed popular a few jt. if | Missouri: 
years ago. Letter oo & ° Fe y 4 y, = 


@ Think of the different ones seek- 
ing public favor today. 


@ Then think of the Remington, | ‘Five years ago I took out two policies ot $10,000 
which has been the standard since 
typewnters were invented and 


which maintains its supremacy 


eachin yourcompany. At the time I made a memorandum 
on my list of life insurance: ‘ Due 1916, with fossid/y an 
additional two thousand as a dividend.’ 

‘*When notified a few days ago that a dividend on my 
two policies, of $1,208.60, was due, and that it was mine 


solely through lasting merit. 4 for the asking, I was surprised and greatly pleased to 
| ; discover that the prospects were so good for the two thousand 
¢ The man who seeks experience dollar dividend being paid. 


‘*T now regret that at the time I took out this insurance 


may seek it anywhere, but the man 
who heeds experience buys the 


in your company, I had not made the amount double.”’ 
rhis Policyholder thought that possibly $2,000 would be paid as 
e a dividend in 1916, but in 1906—when his policies had been in force 
Remington only five years—he receives $1,208.60, and, mark you, this is only 
one dividend, li the policyholder lives until the policy matures he 
f | will have received two other dividends, and if he should die at any 


@, Have you tried the new Remington time the policy will be paid in full. 


escapement? It will be a revelation to 


“sous | The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Remington Typewriter Company | Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
| 





New York and Everywhere 


Write for Specimen Five Year Dividend Endowment Policy like this at your age. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept. 8. 





NEWARK, N. J. 














